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THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Besides the Talmud and the books of the Kab- 
bale, which afford a large source of information, 
the commentaries on the Old Testament or Psalms 
written by Jews are rather numerous. I can 
mention the following :— 

Ascer (Rabbi Jacob Ben). Arba turim, seu quatuor 
ordines, hebraice. Plebisacii (1475), 4 vols., fol. 

The first part, Orachchaiim, was reprinted in 1476, 
Mantuie, fol., and the second, Jore dehe, in 1479, 
Ferrarize, fol. 

Ascer (R. Jacob Ben). Commentarius in 
teuchum, hebraice. Constantinopoli, 1514, 4to. 

Biblia hebraica, cum utraque Masora, Targum, necnon 
commentariis Rabbinorum. Studio et cum prafatione 
R. Jacob F.Chaiim. Venetiis, Dan. Bomberg (1517-49), 
4 vols., fol. 


Penta- 


This is the best of the numerous editions of the 
Bomberg Bible. 

Biblia hebraica, cum punctis et commentariis Rasci, 
seu R. 8. Jarchi, studio Dav. Nunnes Torres. Amstelo- 
dami, 1700-1705, 4 vols., 12mo. 

_Biblia hebraica, sine punctis, notis Masoretarum quas 
Kri et Krif appellant instructa. Amstelodami, Halma, 
1701, 12mo. 

Biblia hebraica, cum notis masorethicis...et singularium 
capitum summariis latinis, accurante M. Chr. Reineccio. 
Lipsia, 1739, 2 vols., 4to. 

_ Biblia hebraica, cum notis masoretarum Keri et Chetib 
instructa. Londini, Bagster, 1822, or 1826, 12mo. 

Biblia hebraica, secundum editionem Jos. Athize, Joan. 
Leusden, Jo. Simonis aliorumque, imprimis Ever. Van 


der Hooght, recensuit, sectionum propheticarum recen- 
sum et explicationem clavemque masorethicam et rabbi- 
nicam addidit Aug. Hahn. Lipsizw, Tauchnitz, 1831, Svo. 

Biblia hebraa, cum utraque Masora et Targum, item 
cum commentariis Rabbinorum, studio Joan. Buxtorfii, 
patris; adjecta ejusdem Tiberias, sive commentarius 
masoreticus. Basileze, Lud. Koenig, 1618-19, or 1620, 4 
vols., fol. 

Also, Venetiis, 1617, 2 vols., fol. 

Biblia magna rabbinica. Amstelodami, Moses ben 
Simon (1724-27), 4 vols., fol. 

Conjectures sur les mémoires dont il parait que Moyse 
s'est servi pour composer le livre de la Genése (par 
Astruc). Bruxelles, 1753, 12mo. 

Galatinus (Petr. Col.). Opus de arcanis catholice 
veritatis ; hoc est commentarii in loca difficiliora Veteris 
Testamenti, ex libris hebr. Orthonz, Maris, 1518, fol. 

Gersonides (Levi). Commentarius in Pentateuchum, 
hebraice. Per Abraham Conath. Fol. 

There are other editions more common. 

Gerzonides (Levi). Commentarius in Job, hebraice. 
Ferrariz (1477), sm. 4to. 

Jarchuz (R. Salom.). Commentarius in Pentateuchum, 
hebraice. Rezii Calabria, 1475, sm. fol. 

Other ed., Soncini, 1487, fol. 


Jehuda ben Koreisch. Epistola de studii Targum 
utilitate, arabice, litteris hebraicis. Bargés et Goldberg, 
Paris, 1857, Svo. 

Job, cum commentario Gersonidis. Megilloth, seu 
Cantica, Ruth, Threni, Ecclesiastices et Esther, cum 
commentariis variorum. Daniel et Esdras, cum com- 
mentariis variorum; hebraice. Neapoli (1487). sm. fol. 

Josephus (Rabbi). Paraphrasis chaldaica primi libri 
chronicorum, hactenus inedita et multum desiderata 

Auguste. Vindelicorum, 1680, 4to. 

With a Latin translation, notes, and indexes, edited 
by Math. Frid. Beckius. 

Josephus (Rabbi). Paraphrasis chaldaica in librum 
priorem et posteriorem chronicorum, e ms. cantabriviensi 
descripta, ac cum versione latina Day. Wilkins. Amstelo- 
dami, 1715, 4to. 

Paralipomena cum commentario, hebraice. 


(1487 


Neapoli 


7), sm. fe 


Pentateuchus hebraicus cum punctis et cum paraphrasi 


chaldaica et commentariis rabbi Salomonis Jarchi. 
Bononiz (1482), fol. 
Another edit., sine punctis, but with the comment 
“Tsear, seu Sore, 1490,” sm. fol. Another: 
“Ulyssipone, per Zachweum filium rabbi Eliezer” 
(1491), 2 vols., large 4to. These three editions 
are very rare, the second being the rarest. Ther 
is another, known to De Rossi, and exceeding) 
difficult to get, without date or place, 4to., and 
probably printed between 1490 and 1495. 

Pentateuchus, Cantici, Ruth, Joshua, Lamentationey 
Ecclesiasticus, Esther, cum comment. R. Salom. Jarchi 
hebraice. Neapoli (1491), sm. fol. (see Jarchus). 

Pentateuchus, cum Targum, Haphtaroth, Megillot’r 
ac variorum commentariis. Constantinopoli (1505), sm. 
fol. 
Exceedingly rare ; another edition was published 
in the same place, in 1522, 4to. 

Pentateuchus, hebraice, cum Targum et commentariis 
R. Salomonis Jarchi, paraphrasi arabica R. 8 adiz 


Gaonis, et versione persica R. Jacob, F. Joseph Tavos. 


| Constantinopoli (1541), fol. 
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Another edition: “Edita est ad latus dextrum 
versio hispanica ; ad levum, versio barbaro-grieca. 
Constantinopoli, 1547, fol.” 

Plantavit (Jo. de). Florilegium biblicum, et Flori- 
legium rabbinicum. 1645, 2 vols., fol. 

Pretorius (Abdias). Commentariolus de plrasibus 
hebrwis, ud intelligentiam Scripturarum. Witeberge, 
1561, sm. 8vo. 

Prophetz priores, scilicet Josua, Judices, libri Samuelis 
ac Regum, cum commentario Kimchii, hebraice. Son- 
cini (1485), fol. 

Also, Leira, 1494, fol. 

Prophetz posteriores, scilicet Isaias, Jeremias, Eze- 
chiel, et xii. minores cum commentario Kimchii, hebraice. 
Soncini, circa 1485, sm. fol. 

Proverbiacum commentario Rabbi Immanuel, hebraice. 
Neapoli (1487), sm. fol. 

Psalterium hebraicum, cum commentario Kimchii. 
Joseph et filium ejus Chaiim Mordachai, et Ezechiam 
Montro. 1477, no place, sm. fol. 

Also, Neapoli, 1487, sm. fol. 

Weill (M. A.). Le judaisme, ses dogmes et sa mission. 
Paris, 1866-69, 4 vols., Svo. 

Yapheth (Rabbi). In librum psalmorum Commentarii, 
arabice edidit specimen Barges. Paris, 1546, 8vo. 

Henri GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


THE STORY OF “NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
(Continued from 5" 8. vii. 2.) 

When with the New Year I resumed the story 
f“N, & Q.,” I was obliged, from the same cause 
which had interrupted it two or three months 
before, to avail myself of other eyes and another 
pen. I trust I may be pardoned for this purely 
personal allusion, but it is necessary to explain a 
most extraordinary omission in my last paper—an 
omission of which I could not possibly have been 
guilty but for that circumstance. For if I myself 
had looked at p. 61 of that fourth number, the 
history of which I was there telling, a small 
(uery, of less than five lines, modestly signed L, 
—the initial of the surname of the writer—would 
‘have reminded me that that was the first of a 
long series of communications from one of the 
most candid, clear-headed, and accomplished 
scholars of the day, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
who from that 24th November, 1849, until the 
every Saturday which preceded his death—.n event 
which Mr. Disraeli justly characterized as “a 
calamity which had befallen the nation” —con- 
tinually enriched these columns with some of the 
fruits of his varied learning and intelligent criti- 
cism. His last paper, to which I have just re- 
ferred, viz., that on “The Presidency of Delibera- 
tive Assemblies” (3° S. iii. 281), a most valuable 
article on an important subject, appeared only two 
days before his death—a death which I felt very 
deeply as the loss of « most kind-hearted and dis- 
tinguished friend—I must say friend, for he 
honoured me with many proofs of his respect and 
personal regard. 


Few things connected with “N. & Q.” have 
gratified me so much as its being the means of 
making me known to Sir G. C. Lewis, and the 
way it was brought about. 

Calling one morning at the London Library on 
my old friend George Cochrane, then the librarian 
and formerly editor of the Foreign Quarterly Re. 
view, he exclaimed, as soon as I entered his little 
sanctum, “Oh, I wish you had come ten minutes 
sooner! Cornewall Lewis has just been here; we 
have had a long talk about you and ‘N, & 0.) 
and he wishes to know you.” I naturally e 
pressed myself much flattered at this; and yet 
more so when Cochrane continued, “ What Corne- 
wall Lewis says he means, and he left a message 
with me for you. He says you must often be 
passing the Home Office, and he hopes the very 
first time you do, you will call upon him”; and 
acting upon Cochrane’s advice, I called that very 
morning, was instantly received by that distin- 
guished gentleman with a frankness and kindli- 
ness which were indescribably charming, and 
passed upwards of half an hour in most pleasant 
literary chit-chat ; in the course of which he did 
not hesitate to point out, with all kindliness and 
courtesy, some of my shortcomings as an editor, 
and was, I think, somewhat surprised and amused 
when I told him that no one was so conscious of 
them as I myself. Oh! I owe much to Sir G, 
Cornewall Lewis. Honoured be his memory! 

Mentioning dear old George Cochrane reminds 
me that I owe to him my introduction to another 
valued friend to whom the readers of “ N. & ().” 
have been greatly indebted ; not only for many 
valuable articles, but for a suggestion which has 
given great and general satisfaction, namely, that 
of publishing at stated intervals those General 
Indexes which, in the words once used to me by 
Lord Brougham, “ double the value and utility of 
‘N. & I allude to Mr. William Bernard 
MacCabe, the learned author of that very original 
and curiously interesting book, The Catholic His- 
tory of England, and who may justly be described, 
in « line which I have seen applied to one of his 
most eminent co-religionists, as 

«True to his faith, but not a slave of Rome.” 
I am sorry I do not see his name in “ N, & Q.” so 
frequently as I used to do. 

But I must get on, or my readers will anticipate 
that my story, like Carove’s more celebrated one, 
translated by Mrs. Austin, will prove to be 4 
Story without an End. However, I must run that 
risk, and here treating of three contributors, whose 
names first appeared in No. 5, bring, in another 
part, my old man’s gossip to an end with a few 
similar notes on No. 6. 

The first of the new names which appeared in 
this number is that of Mr. Planché, whose well- 
earned reputation as one of the most graceful and 
sparkling of dramatic writers is only rivalled by 
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that which he has won for himself as a learned 
antiquary and an accomplished herald ; and who 
is now, as he has long been, the delight of society, 

which declares of him with great truth that age 

has not withered nor custom staled his infinite 

yariety. Mr. Planche’s contribution was a very 

curious paper on “‘ Ancient Tapestry.” 

The name of the venerable John Britton, who 
did so much good work in his day for English 
archeology and architecture, also graced my fifth 
number, to which he contributed a note showing 
that the date of birth of John Aubrey was the 
12th of March, 1625-6, and not the 3rd of 
November, as had been stated by a former corre- 
spondent, who had noted that the birthday of 
“N. & Q.” was appropriately that of the Wilt- 
shire antiquary. 

It is my happy lot to be blessed with a 
contented disposition ; and I can sit down to a 
dinner of herbs without losing my equanimity, 
though I can relish and enjoy—no one more so— 
a well-served, round-table dinner of half-a-dozen 
intelligent men, of each of whom, as of Chaucer's 
Oxford Scholar, it can be said, “ Full gladly would 
he learn and gladly teach.” I look upon sucha 
meeting as one of the highest intellectual enjoy- 
ments. It was at such a feast of reason, at which 
I was present, about thirty years since, and which 
I shall never forget, that I made the acquaintance 
of him of whom I am about to speak. My host 
was that model of official accuracy and great 
master of his own peculiar branch of knowledge— 
my late excellent friend, Sir Charles Young, 
Garter. It took place in his official residence in 
the Heralds’ College, and the party consisted of 
Garter himself, Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, the 
learned Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, 
my friend Bruce, a young friend of our host’s, and 
agentleman whom I then met for the first time. 
He was a Kentish clergyman, a ripe classical 
scholar, a profound antiquary, and a polished man 
of the world. On that night commenced an ac- 
quaintance between myself and the Rev. Lambert 
B. Larking (for he was the stranger in question), 
which soon grew into intimacy, and ripened into 
the warmest attachment, which ceased only with 
the death of one who seemed to win the affection 
of all with whom he came in contact. The affec- 
tionate regard in which he was held by his old 
friends and neighbours the late Earl of Aber- 
gavenny and his family, by Lord and Lady Fal- 
mouth, and by his friend the Marquess of Camden, 
who predeceased him only a few months, was shared 
by all the best people of his native county, to the 
history of which county he devoted every hour he 
could spare from his duties as a parish priest. 

What his labours had accomplished and with 


what skill they had been carried out may be seen 
in the brief but touching memoir of my old friend 


Archeologia Cantiana, which is only rivalled by 
the eloquent testimony borne to his high personal 


character and rare attainments by Mr. Bruce in. 


the preface to Manningham’s Diary, printed for 
the Camden Society. Not until after his death 
did his admirable edition of The Domesday of 
Kent make its appearance, and show those who 
did not know Lambert B. Larking what a loss 
Kent had sustained in the founder of the Kent 
Archeological Society. His contribution to my 
fifth number was connected with the MSS. of Sir 
Roger Twysden, and although he was not a very 
frequent correspondent, “N. & Q.” benefited 
greatly by the instructive private letters which I 
continually received from him. 

Mr. Larking died on Sunday, the 2nd of August, 
1868, and the reader will readily imagine the pain 
with which I heard of his death when I say that, 
not being aware of his illness, Mr. Bruce and 
myself had arranged to give him an agreeable 
surprise by running down to Ryarsh on the Satur- 
day and having a gossip and luncheon with him, 
and returning home together. Happily an accident 
prevented our intrusion at such a sad moment ; 
and we learned in a day or two that this good 
man and great scholar had sunk to his rest. 

Wituiam J. Troms. 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Tue “Beste test” Crux (5 vii. 143.)— 
Mr. R. M. Spence is “ surprised that no critic... 
has suggested the omission of the colon after forget.” 
He and every other may, for the future, assume 
that everything, absurd or tolerable, that can be 
suggested has been suggested, and this unfortunate 
passage may in future be held exempt from tenta- 
tive surgery. The omission of the colon was 
suggested by the late Mr. Samuel Bailey (The 
Received Text of Shakespeare, p. 125), who enforced 
his suggestion by interpolating all after forget. 


My surprise is that either of these gentlemen: 


should have thought so intolerable a perversion 
worthy of record. For my part I am convinced 
that argument, whether thrown away or not, would 
be unnecessary when once we have placed in juxta- 
position the two following passages :— 

* Bel. Oh: Melancholly, 
Who ever yet could sound thy bottome? Finde 
The Ooze, to shew what Coast thy sluggish mage 
Might’st easilest harbour in.” Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

“ Fer......... such basenes 
Had never like Executor : I forget : 
But these sweet thoughts, doe even refresh my labours, 
Most busielest, when I doe it.” Tempest, iii. 1. 
If we bear in mind that easiliest and busiliest (as 
we write them) were often spelt easielest, easilest ; 
busielest, busilest, we need have no difficulty in 
regarding “ busie lest” as a dislocation, like “ for 
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superlative is all too common to be a difficulty, 
and surely no student of Shakspeare need be re- 
minded that “ When I doe it” is “‘ When I doso,” 
i.e. “ When I do forget my task.” In view of all 
this I would respectfully ask, What is there in the 
least amiss in this vexed passage? I would para- 
phrase it thus: “I am forgetting my task, and 
standing idle : but my excuse is that these sweet 
thoughts, which refresh my labours, are most 
busiliest at their work when I am forgetting mine.” 
No emendation that has yet been proposed (and I 
am “ perfect” nothing in that way remains to do) 
is any improvement upon the original text, if only 
we may take “ busie lest” as a case of dislocation. 
I can find no reasonable excuse for tampering with 
the text of the folio. It has been asserted that 
“it” may refer to “labours.” I know of but one 
such case in all Shakspeare, viz. L. Z. L., i. 1 :— 

** If you are arm'd to do, as sworn to do, 

Subscribe to your deep oaths, and keep it too.” 
The passage, “ Poor breathing orators,” &c. (Rich. 
ITT., iv. 4), is misquoted in England's Parnassus, 
1600, or it would be another instance. I believe 
such instances are too rare to be our authority in 
the interpretation of the “ busie lest” crux. 

As I shall probably have no more to say on this 
erur, I may as well reply to Mr. Wepewoop (5" 
S. vii. 83). He says, “It seems incredible that 
ome one should not already have suggested ” the 
omission of “it,’ and the reflection of “do” on 
* least” as its objective. Incredible indeed ! If 
so, he had better have assumed that the conjecture 
had been made, duly considered, and rejected. It 
has been made times out of count. I particularly 
remember three of them: A. E. B. and Icon. made 


it, independently, in “N. & Q.,” 1 S. ii. 338, 
and viil. 124; and the late Mr. W. N. Lett- 
som mide it in Blackwood’s Magazine, Aug., 


1853. As I have 1 
fully earned its exemption from further treatment 
und in my opinion Mr. Bullock has discovered its 
meaning. JABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


said above, this passage hi 


“T forget : 

Sut these sweet thoughts doe even refresh my labours, 

Most busie lest, when I doe it.” First Folio. 
It has escaped the notice of all the editors of 
Shakspeare that lest was formerly used as a noun, 
with the meaning of pleasure or delight. It is a 
variation of list, A.-S. lyst, O.N. lyst, voluptas ; 
but in O. Fries. hlest or lest: “Da spreek die 
koningk mid hleste” (Then spake the king with 
delight). This form is used by Chaucer both as a 
noun and a verb. In the Prologue to the Canter- 
Sury Tales, in describing the Prioress, he says :— 
“In curteisie was set ful moch hire leste” (pleasure) ; 
and in the “ Clerk’s Tale” :— 

“ Lord, if it your wille be 
That for to been a wedded man you /este (please), 
Than were your peple in souereyn hertes reste.” 


It appears in Coles’s Eng. Dict. (ed. 1677) as an 
old form of lust, and in Ash’s Dict. as an obsolete 
word, meaning “ will,” “ pleasure.” Jamieson, in 
his Scotch Diet., has “ lest, to please” ; and Halli- 
well (Dict. of Ar. and Prov. Words), “ lest, in- 
clination, pleasure.” 

If, then, we assume that Shakspeare uses lest as 
a noun, with this meaning, we may explain the 
passage thus:—“I forget everything except 
Miranda ; but these thoughts of her do refresh 
even my labours, and my task, whenever I do it, 
is a most busy delight.” 

There is a two-fold advantage in this interpreta- 
tion: it does not require any alteration of the text, 
and it gives a meaning to the latter part of Ferdi- 
nand’s soliloquy that is quite in harmony with 
what he has said before :— 
‘*There be some sports are painful, and their labour 

Delight in them sets off.” 
And again :— 

“ This my mean task 

Would be as heavy to me as odious; but 

The mistress which I serve quickens what's dead, 

And makes my labours pleasures.” 
In the same strain he says of his task : 
** Most busy dest, when I do it,” 
i.e. Most busy pleasure it is, whenever I d 


Belsize Square, 


I suggest the following reading, and pointing:— 
“Tf 
Sut these seeet t oughts do even 7 
Most busy, feast when I do it”"— 
the italicized words, and punctuation, conveying as 
much us I might wish to | indersto 
Weare 
Can the following be strictly reconciled to right 
sense and lawful form ! 
i forget 
But these sweet thougl do cven ref I urs 
Mi usy hest, when I t 
If so, it would make the second of the four usages 
of “hest” in the play—twice in the sam ne ; 
once before in reference to Ariel and Sycorax, and 
after, in the dramatic vision set forth by Prospero’s 


sprite. R. H. Leats. 


[This discussion must positively close here. ] 


Easter AT GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
In 1620.—The following notice of certain “rude 
forefathers of the hamlet,” who carried their 
“rudeness” to such unwarrantable lengths as to 
draw down upon themselves a well - merited 


punishment, is taken from a manuscript record of 
tines inflicted at Ludlow, preserved in the British 
Museum :— 

“ Anthony Diston of Dumbleton, yeom’, at the suite of 
Rich, Voile, relat. for sev'all assaults, affrayes, and dis- 
turbing a mynister in the church at the comunion upon 
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Basterday, and abusing a mynister’s wief, with scan- 
dalous words againste the whole mynistery, and pub- 
lishing a scandalous libell, and other abuses comitted. 
fined £6, 13. 4. 

«John Mason, of the same, yom., for publishing the 

said scandalous libell, and for beastely bragging of his 
lewd lief, and other abuses, £6, 13. 4.” 
The Dastons (or Distons) were old residents at 
Duwbleton, and an Anthony Daston—probably 
the individual named above—died seised of lands 
there 12 Charles I. Wu. 


Sr. Mary Matretiton.—Since the rebuilding 
by Mr. Coope, M.P., of Whitechapel Church so 


much speculation has arisen as to the meaning of 


Matfellon that I have ventured in the following 
memoranda an opinion thereupon. 

On referring to Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary, 
I find that “ matfellon” is “ knapweed,” which 
embraces a variety of plants, and, as its name 
implies, chiefly such as were used by cloth-workers 
r fullers, so that the plant may be either the one 
wed for dyeing in former times, or more probably 
the (Anglo-Saxon) Dipsacus fullonum 
r fullers’ teasel of naturalists, so called from its 
being used in dressing cloth, for which purpose the 
woked scales of its receptacle s are admirably 
l : and Stow tells us “it was largely culti 
vated near unto Hogge Lane, which cometh from 
he Bars without Aldgate,” and mentions a field or 
lose, “Tasel Close some time, for that there were 
assels planted for the use of cloth-workers” (the 
rms of the City guild of Cloth-workers are three 


adapter 


With regard to the derivation of the name of 
he piant * knapweed,” or “ matfellon,” the latter 
portion of the word is undoubtedly the Latin word 
fullonum (of the fullers), whilst the former is 
probably the Latin matta, a mat, a prefix to many 
names of plants, as mat grass (rardus), &e., from 
heir having been used for 1 


6 ni various purposes ; the 
nitte fullonum being the fullers’ mat, or comb 
made of the teasle. 

It scat ely necessary to observe that the pro- 
pinquity of the open fields at Whitechapel to the 
City would cause them to be used by fullers and 
lressers of cloth. We find in Stow that, in con- 
sequence of the increase of cloth-making, Bake- 
well Hall was establised in the twentieth year of 
Richard II. for the purpose of a cloth hall, or 
market, and it was decreed that no foreigner or 
stranger (not a citizen) should sell any woollen 
cloth but in the Bakewell Hall, upon pain of for- 
ieiture thereof ; and we find also that St. Mary 
Matfellon (or St. Mary at the Fullers’ Fields, as I 
read it) is mentioned in a record dated 21 Richard 
IL, and we have to-day in the parish of White- 
chapel the “ Tenter ground,” formerly a large field 
or close which would be used for the stretching 
and preparing of cloths. Epwarp BappDELEY. 

South Hampstead, N.W. 


Presents To CarpinaAL follow- 
ing document from the Public Records, although 
published in Mr. Brewer’s Letters and Papers, &c., 
of the Reign of Henry VITI., may be of so much 
interest to many of your readers, whether devoted 
to antiquarianism or to natural history, that I 
think you will not be unwilling to let it appear in 
your columns. 

It refers to “ presents made to Cardinal Wolsey 
from May 21 to June 30, 1529,” just about the 
period of the trial for the divorce of Queen 
Catharine, and may possibly represent certain 
special offerings made for the attendants at that 
high assize ; but, if not, it very fully explains the 
means by which the great prelate maintained the 
enormous army of nobles, knights, and gentlemen 
who constituted his household. The “haul” on 
this occasion seems principally to have been made 
in our west country, which was the home at that 
time of most of the persons named, and many of 
whose descendants still remain here :— 

** By my Lord Aldelley (Audley ’): 4 kids, 6 herons, 
6 shovellers, 6 gulls, 2 wild geese, 4 pheasants. By 
Master Aldelley : salmons, % mullets, 3 bass. The 
Abbot of Glastonbury: 4 beeves, 40 muttons. The 
Abbot of Melton (Milton!): 2 beeves, 20 muttons. 
The Prior of Christchurch: 1 beef, 16 muttons, 4 
salmons, 2 pikes, 19 The Prior of Bendham 
(Bindon 1 beef, 4 cygnets, 6 gulls. The Abbess of 
Shaftesbury: 2 beeves, 20 muttons. Sir Giles Strang- 
wies: a great horse, a peacock, 49 rabbits, 6 herons, 
6 partridges, 2 pheasants. Sir Joln Horsesaye: 2 
beeves, 6 herons, 2 pheasants, 2 dozen quails. Sir 
Thomas Tren : 6 herons, 6 shovellers, 6 cygnets. 
Sir John Rogers: 4 pheasants, 2 beeves, 6 gulls. Sir 
Thomas Moore: 1 beef. Sir Edward Willoughby: 15 
herons, 5 shovellers. Sir William Woodall: 1 beef, 10 
muttons. Master Abery: 1 beef, 10 muttons, 3 herons, 
3 shovellers, pikes, 1 salmon. Master Arundel: 
2 beeves, 1 nag with saddle, bridle, and harness. Master 
Lyne: 1 beef. Master Baskett: 1 beef. Master 
Cranerde : 6 cygnets. Master Lentte: 2 veals, 2 lambs, 
2 quarters oats. Master Byngham: 2 beeves, 2 dozen 

igeons. Master Phillips: 2 kids, 1 peacock, 1 peahen, 
1 moorhen, 1 varnakell (bernicle-goose?), 18 rabbits. 
Asheley: 1 beef. The Mayor of Salisbury: 
2 beeves, 20 muttons. The merchants of Poole: 1 ton 
of white wine of Angell (Anjou?). The Comptroller of 


‘ 


iovsters. 


Poole: 1 barrel of salad oil, 8 congers. The Customer 
of Poole: hogshead of claret. Master Worsley, 
Searcher of Poole: 7 cygnets, 12 capons, 12 geese, 12 


chickens, 2 culls. The town of Wareham: 1 hogsheas 
of wine. The Vicar of Caneford: 2 lambs, 4 capons 
2 geese.” 
C. W. Bryeuam. 
jingham’s Melcombe. 


Dr. Dopnv’s Wire.—I have lately been re 
reading Boswell’s Life of Johnson in the cheap 
and popular edition of Messrs. Routledge & Sons. 
May I venture to say a word for poor Mary 
Perkins, or rather Mary Dodd, who is grievously 
maligned on page 297, in a note? This note 
records that Dr. Dodd “married a woman of 
very inferior station and of equivocal character, 
Mary Perkins, who died mad in 1784.” Now, it 
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is true Mary was only a verger’s daughter, and 
therefore perhaps not quite such a wife as the 
father of the fifteenth wrangler of 1749 might have 
desired for his son, though she brought her hus- 
band some 1000/. before he died. But it does not 
follow that, because a girl is of low extraction, she 
is also “ of equivocal character”; and very strong 
evidence ought to be produced (or at least pro- 
duceable) before such a statement is hazarded. For 
it is in these little ways that history is falsified ; 
and though poor Mary died nearly a century ago, 
one would not wish her defamed. God knows 
she had enough to suffer in life without the loss of 
her fair fame after death. Some two vears ago I 
read every Life of Dr. Dodd I could find in the 
British Museum, and found not a hint to this 
effect. On the contrary, she was spoken of as an 
excellent wife, and, but for the disparity of rank, 
most unexceptionable ; and she went mad solely on 
account of her husband’s sad fate. This edition of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson being likely to be in the 
hands of thousands of people, I thought it only 
fair that her character should be cleared in your 
much-read serial. Dtequiescat in pace. 
Erato Hints, 


DrypdEN Gotpsmitn.—Perhaps no two 
passages in Goldsmith's poems have been more 
admired than his description of the village 
preacher and the hunted hare; yet the leading 
idea in each is Dryden’s, though Goldsmith, by 
his exquisite grace and finish, has made it his own. 
Your readers will judge for themselves. Gold- 
smith, Deserted Village, 1. 189 :— 

* As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 

Dryden, Address to Lord Clarendon, 1. 135 :— 
** But like some mountain in those happy isles, 
Where in perpetual spring young Nature smiles, 


Your brow, which does no fear of thunder know, 
Sees rolling tempests vainly beat below.” 

Goldsmith, Deserted Village, 1. 93 :— 

“ And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return—and die at home at last.” 

Dryden, Epistle to John Dryden, 1. 62 :— 

“ The hare in pastures or in plains is found, 
Emblem of human life: who runs the round, 
And after all his wandering ways are done, 

His circle fills and ends where he begun.” 
Frorence Epwarp MacCartury. 
Ampthill Square, N.W. 


Aw Book on an Otp Controversy.—I 
have in my library an old book, to which I have 
never yet seen a reference, and, therefore, a note 
respecting it may be interesting. The title-page 
is as follows :— 


“ Geologia : | or, a | Discourse | concerning the | Earth 
before the Deluge. | Wherein | The form and properties 
ascribed to it, | in a Book intituled | The Theory of the 
Earth, | are excepted against : | and it is made to appear, 

| That the Dissolution of that Earth was not | the cause 
of the Universal Flood. | Also | a new Explication of 
that flood is attempted. | By Erasmus Warren, Rector 
of Worlington, in Sujolk, | Hebrew quotation, | Eccle- 
siast. iii. 1]. | At mundum tradidit Disputationi coram 
(sic). | London, | Printed for R. Chiswell, at the Jos, 
and Crown in | St. Paul's Churchyard. mpcxe.” 

The book is about feap. 4to. in size, and extends 
to 360 pages. An epitome of the author's argu- 
ments would therefore be lengthy. As the book 
may, however, be unknown to some of the readers 
of “N. & (.” who are interested in scientific 
bibliography, I shall be happy to lend it, on the 
usual conditions as to safe keeping and a speedy 
return. Jostan Rose. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Errrarus.—Bideford Churchyard, on Capt. H. 
Clark, died April 28, 1836, aged sixty-one :— 
** Our worthy Friend, who lies beneath this stone 

Was Master of a Vessel all his own, 

Houses and Lands had he and Gold in Store, 

He spent the whole, and would if ten times more. 

For twenty years he scarce slept in a Bed 

Linhays and Limekilns lulled his weary Head, 

Because he would not to the Poorhouse go, 

For his Proud Spirit would not let him to. 

The Blackbird’s whistling Notes at break of Day 

Used to awake him from his Bed of Hay. 

Unto the Bridge and Quay he then repaired, 

To see what Shipping up the River steered. 

Oft in the Week he used to view the Bay, 

To see what Ships were coming in from Sea. _ 

To Captain’s Wives he brought the welcome News 

And to the Relatives of all their Crews. 

At last poor Harry Clark was taken ill, 

And carried to the Workhouse ’gainst his Will, 

But being of this Mortal Life quite tired, 

He lived about a Month and then expired.” 

On an old bachelor at Aberdeen, written by 
himself : 

‘* At threescore winters end I died, 
A cheerless being sole and sad, 
The nuptial knot I never tied, ; 
And wished my father never had. 
C. 8. Jeream. 


ENGRAVINGS PASTED ox Watts.— Dipping 
lately into Boswell’s Johnson, I hit upon the fol- 
lowing. Johnson and Boswell are dining at 
Streatham in 1778,and Boswell writes :—“ Amongst 
the numerous prints pasted on the walls of the 
dining-room at Streatham was Hogarth’s Modern 
Midnight Conversation.” What a mode of de- 
corating the dining-room of a handsome country 
house! for such Thrale’s was. Nowadays one 


would hardly find prints pasted on the walls in 4 
publican’s back parlour. 3. 


We remember that at Dunkeld, in the billiard-room of 
the old house of the last Duke of Athole but one, nearly 
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hole of the engraved plates of Hogarth’s works 
pier on the walls. They were ornamentally 


bordered. | 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


“Passion or Curist.”—In Goethe's Opinions, 
byOtto Wenckstern, 1853, p. 122, Goethe finds that 
in the Passion of Christ, as recited in the Roman 
Catholic churches, we have a remarkable example 
of the emancipation of the drama from history, or 
rather from the epic. It is a sort of play, with 
three persons—the Evangelist, Christ, and Jnter- 
locutor, who represents all other speakers except 
the Turia or chorus. And then he quotes a few 
sentences in Latin from one of the gospels, appa- 
rently verbatim, only divided according to the 
characters speaking. Where can one meet with a 
specimen of such a play? I think there is none 
given by Hone in his Mystery Plays. 

C. A. Warp. 


Mayfair. 


Goop Fripay Custom. — At Headbourne 
Worthy, a village about a mile from Winchester, a 
custom prevails of sowing some seed, particularly 
parsley, on Good Friday, it being a prevalent 
belief that if sown on that day it will ensure a 
good crop. Is this’ common superstition, or only 
limited to that locality ? Z. Z. 


New Year’s Eve : Easter Eve.—The expres- 
sion “ New Year’s Eve,” found in the Book of 
(ommon Prayer, in the rubric after the Collect 
for St. Stephen’s Day, puzzles me. New Year’s 
Day, as such, is not a festivai, and the feast of the 
Circumcision, which falls on that day, like all 
others during Christmastide, has no ecclesiastical 
eve. Again, why is New Year mentioned at all? 
It is not an ecclesiastical term ; nor did the eccle- 
siastical year begin on Jan. 1, nor even the civil 
before 1752. How did it get into the Prayer 
Book at all, and when? Again, when does New 
Year's Eve begin? Is it the whole of the day 
before Jan. 1, as Easter Eve is the whole of the 
day before Easter Day? If not, why is the latter 
treated as a whole day, and the Collect for Easter 
Eve used in the Saturday morning service ? 


Easter Sermoy.—About 1638 or 1639, Brian 
Duppa was Bishop of Chichester, and removed to 
Salisbury in 1641. He was tutor to Charles II. 
In the Memoirs of Charles IT., by Count Gram- 
mont, Bohn’s extra vol., p. 420, there is this 
notice of him :— 

“During his early years he had for his tutor Brian 

Uppa, an ecclesiastic, who was of an easy temper, and 


much beloved by Charles I., but according to Burnett 
in no way fit for his post.” 

On Easter Day, anno Domini 1633, Duppa 
preached « sermon from the following text :— 
“Thy deade men shall live together; with my 
deade body shall they arise. Awake and sing, 
yee that dwell in the dust.” Whether this sermon 
was ever published I have no knowledge. Can 
any of your numerous readers inform me? It 
commences thus :— 

“The text w" I have brought you is part of an hymne 
transcribed by the prophet, but the ipvomotoc or com- 
piler of it no less then the holy ghost. That it is a 
songe we finde in the beginning of the chap.: but not 
a song for every day. There must be a determinate set 
time for it.” 

Bookworm, 


Nortuern Origin or PEropves, — 
There is a tradition among the Indian peoples that 
they originally came from the North, that is, from 
the Polar regions ; and M. Bailli, in his treatise on 
the origin of the sciences in Asia, states distinctly 
that most of the ancient mythological fables of 
Asia, considered in a physical sense, have relation 
to the northern parts of our globe, and he even 
goes so far as to assert that the arts and eee 
ments progressively travelled from the Polar re- 
gions towards the Equator. This, at first, seems 
very improbable, and, viewed from the present 
condition of the Polar regions, quite impossible ; 
but when we consider that man existed in the 
inter-glacial periods, and that these extended their 
influence to within the Polar circle, as we know 
from the remains of plants found én situ—plants 
that could not live except under the conditions of 
a sub-tropical or warm climate—there may be 
something in the tradition after all. 

The argument brought against M. Bailli’s theory 
by Mr. Maurice (see Indian Antiquities, vol. vi. 
p. 8) is that he had no evidence in buildings, &c., 
or anything to show. The same may be said for 
the Indian antiquities; we have no evidence 
whatever to prove the cradle of the race, and, 
astronomically speaking, M. Bailli, I consider, has 
the best of it. For the evidence of man in the 
inter-glacial period, see Prof. Heer’s Primeval 
World in Switzerland, vol. ii. app. i. p. 298 ; and 
for proof of the warmer climate in the Polar 
regions, see Trans. Royal Society, London, vol. 
clix. pp. 445-488. 

With this evidence before us, I think we can 
now see how the various traditions common to all, 
or nearly all, the tribes of both Asia and America 
became so widely spread ; that the passage from 
the Asiatic to the American continent was an 
easy one : with a comparatively warm climate all 
over the Polar regions there were, so far as I can 
see, no physical difficulties in the way of an easy 
passage. 

With these preliminary remarks, I will now 
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introduce the query that I should be glad to 
have answered. In a learned work, entitled On 
Mankind, their Origin and Destiny, by an M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford (Longmans & Co., 1872), 
pl. xxii. is introduced the Persian story of Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, on a planisphere representing the 
precession of the equinoxes. The first is termed 
the Six Prefectures of Good and Light, or six 
thousand periods of human happiness, or the six 
thousand periods of God. The other half of the 
planisphere gives the empire of Ahriman, or the 
six thousand years of the Devil. In the centre of 
this planisphere is a figure of a tree, guarded by a 
dragon, and described as “The Dragon, the 
Guardian of the Apple of the Garden of the Hes- 
perides” ; and near it is “Corona borealis”; and 
to the left is Bootes, or the Husbandman, or Noah. 
Around the planisphere are ranged the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, nearly the same figures as are 
represented in our celestial spheres. The author 
does not state whence he obtained this planisphere, 
or whether it is constructed from the Persian 
legend ; for having the garden and the tree guarded 
by the dragon near the North Pole of the earth 
corresponds very nearly with the Indian legend and 
with the Persian story that they originally enjoyed 
seven months of summer and five of winter, but 
Ahriman smote the land with ever-increasing 
cold, till at last it had only two months of summer 
and ten of winter, hence the people quitted their 
ancient homes. Warren Hastings asserts that an 
immemorial tradition prevails at Benares “ that 
they originally came from a region situated in 
forty degrees of northern latitude.’ 

Should the above question meet the eye of the 
author of the work referred to, or of any of the 
learned contributors to “ N. & Q.,” he or they will 
greatly oblige by saying whence this planisphere 
was obtained. Epwarp Parritt. 

Devon and Exeter Institution. 


* BALDERDASH.”—So much has been said on 
“humbug” that I am curious to know what can 
be said about the companion word, “ balderdash.” 
The following somewhat complicated etymology 
occurs in a foot-note in the “ singular and amusing” 
Life of John Bunele, Esq., by Thomas Amory, 
Gent., 1756-66 (i. 63, 64, ed. 1825) :— 

“ Holloway, the author of Letter and Spirit, says the 
word barbarous, used in so many languages...for persons 
of strange or foreign tongues, is a monument of the 
confusion of Babel; this word being a corruption of the 
reduplicate Chaldee word Balbel, by changing the / in 
each place into r. Some say the word in the other 
languages is derived from the Arabic 2arbay, to ‘ mur- 
mur like some wild beast.’ Scaliger defines it, ‘ Pronun- 
ciatio vitiosa et insuavis, literasque male exprimens, 
blzesorum balborumque more’; which was hitting upon 
the truth as to part of the original of the confusion. 
Indeed Blesus and Balbus, in Latin, are both derived in 
like manner from Jal and Balbel. The Welsh have 
preserved a noble word for this barbarism of confused 
language in their compounded term Baldwridd ; which 


is a plain compound of the Hebrew Bal and Dadar, 
without any other deflection from the original Hebrew 
than that of changing the } in the latter member of the 
word Dabar into the Welsh w, a letter of the same organ. 
Moreover, from their said Ba/dwridd and Das, we again 
derive our Lalderdash, which therefore strictly signifies 
a heap of confused or barbarous words like those of the 
gabble of dialects, originally gendered at Babel.” 
Can anything be said for the word more plausible 
than this?) The work from which Amory (into 
whom the spirit of Francis Rabelais is said to have 
passed) quoted is thus entitled by Lowndes 
Letter and Spirit ; or, Annotations upon the Scrip- 
tures according to both, Oxford, 1753, by Benj. 
Holloway, whose works are “ Hutchinsonian and 
Origenism in perfection.” 

A. Feravssoy, Lieut.-Col. 

U.S. Club, Edinburgh. 


Lorp fourth 
Lord Mountjoy, who died in 1535, by his will of 
the previous year left elaborate injunctions as to 
where he was to be buried, according to that part 
of England in which his death took place. Is the 
place of his death or burial known? I should 
also be obliged for the like information with 
respect to his son Charles, fifth Lord Mountjoy. 

J. Carries Cox. 


Deatu or Epwarp, Duke or York, 1767.— 
I have just seen it gravely stated that the Duke 
was assassinated near Monaco. The writer adds 
“This statement is but too true, which caused the 
book containing it to be bought up at an immense 
price.” What is the title of this suppressed book ! 
Mr. Jesse in his excellent Memoirs of George III. 
has no reference to this canard. D. O. E. 


ReystsENs.—Some yeurs since a picture by 
H. E. Reyntjens, subject, “ Wouverman’s Studio, 
came into my possession. Can any of your readers 
tell me who this artist was, his school, period, and 
country ? 7. A. 


Tue Ccitus or THE SAINTS IN THE MIDDLE 
Acrs.—I shall feel obliged to any of your corre- 
spondents who will direct me to the best sources 
of information with regard to the cultus of the 
saints in the Middle Ages—not as to the general 
subject, the nature and prevalence of the practice, 
but as to the localities in which the cultus of par- 
ticular saints was practised, and the periods of its 
introduction. G. 0. 


Armospueric Rerraction : Wizarp, oF 
Fraxce.—The concluding sentence of the sixth 
letter of the late Sir David Brewster on natural 
magic is as follows :— 

“The wizard beacon-keeper of the Isle of France, who 
saw in the air the vessels bound to the island long before 
they appeared in the offing, must have derived his power 
from a diligent observation of the phenomena of nature. 


I recollect many years ago reading particulat 
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account of this wizard and of his powers. In one 
remarkable case it was narrated that he ‘had pre- 
dicted the arrival of a vessel with four masts, 
which on its actual appearance turned out to be 
two brigs of two masts each, one towing the other. 
But although I have searched every likely pub- 
lication, I cannot now discover where I read the 
account. Would any of your readers, whose 
memory is better than mine, oblige me by reler- 
ring to the book in which this account is given? 

E. Erskine Scorr. 

Lee. 


my last query 


upon this subject, I have, through the kindness of 


MaruitpE VAN Eys, learnt some particulars, 
extracted from first-rate authorities, such as 
Fahne, &c.; but there still remain some difficulties 
I should like cleared up. Can any one help me? 
Wanted dates of first marriage of the first Duke 
of Schomberg, of death of his first wife, of mar- 
riage of his 

Frederic Armand, first—Elizabeth de Schom- 

Duke of Schomberg, | berg, first wife. 

1608-1600. | 


Frederic, eldest son,== Maria v. Bocholtz, 
alive in 1715. | ob. Aug. 20, 1642. 

Maria Cath.—Carl Friedrich, Count Sayn- 

Wilhelm. Wittgenstein- Homburg. 
If this be correct, the father and son must have 
both married at about sixteen. That Maria v. 
Bocholtz did marry Schomberg is no doubt correct, 
as her daughter in 1716 claimed the Bocholtz 
property, sealing the documents with the Schom- 
bergarms. Is it not probable that she married 
a different Frederic, a common name in the 
family? If the Count of Schomberg’s wife did die 
in 1642, is it not probable that he married again, 
seeing that he was alive in 1715? Orro. 


Dots.—Can any correspondent give the mean- 
ing of the nine dots - : + . that are so often 
to be seen on the covers of Prayer —_ ? 

Arms Wantep.—Wanted the arms of Rich: ae 
Duke of York, slain at Wakefield, and of ( ‘icely 
Neville, his wife, daughter of R: alph Neville, Earl 
of Westmoreland. Also those of Sir Thomas St. 
Leger, who married Richard’s daughter Anne ; 
and those of Sir Henry Strangw: ys, W ho m: wried 
Margaret, daughter of the twelfth Baron de Ros. 


E. M. 8 


“Tue Harmonious Buacksmitn.”—Was Han- 
del really, as supposed, the composer of The Har- 
monious Blacksmith ? I saw in a Manchester 
paper, a few weeks ago, that not only was this air 
not of Handel’s composition, but furthermore the 


author, whoever he may be, had no idea of the 
cadence of the blacksmith’s hammer when he wrote 
it. Lestiz Warp. 

[See “N. & Q.,” 
the above.] 


8. xii. 228, for a reply, in part, to 


“A CommonrLace Book To Hoty Breve.’ 

I purchased at a sale, some years ago, an sid 
book with a rudely printed title-page as follows : 

**A Commonplace Book to the Holy Bible: or, the 
Scriptures’ Sufficiency Practically Demonstrated. Where- 
in Whatsoever is contain’d in Scripture, Respecting Doe- 
trine, Worship, or Manners, is reduced to its Proper 
Head: Weighty Cases Resolved, Truths Confirmed, 
difficult 7erts Illustrated, and Explained by others more 
plain. 2 Tim. iii. 16: ‘ All Scripture is given by the 
Inspiration of God, and is profitable for Doctrine, for 
Reproof, for Correction, for Instruction in Righteous- 
ness." London, Printed by Edw. Jones, for Awnsham 
& John Churchil, at the Black Swan in Pater-Noster 
Row, 1697.” 
Can any of your readers direct me to the purchase 
of any new, and possibly revised and enlarged, 
edition of this valuable Commonplace Book, or to 
any recent similar commonplace book of the Bible? 
I should like to be informed as to the literary or 
business heirs, if existing, of “ Awnsham & John 
Churchil, at the Black Swan in Paternoster Row, 
1697.” W. B. 


Kensington. 


Autuors or Books WantEp.— 

Who is the author of Scri//leomania ; or, the Printers 
Devil's Polichronicon : Sublime Poem, edited by Anser 
Pen-Dragon, Esq., London, 1815? Joun Craces. 


Avutnors or Quotations WANTED.— 
“ Philosophy consists not 
In airy schemes or idle speculations. 
The rule and conduct of all social life 
Is her great province. Not in lonely cells 
Obscure she lurks, but holds her heav'’nly light 
To senates and to kings to guide their councils, 
And teach them to reform and bless mankind. 
All policy but hers is false and rotten, 
All valour not conducted by her precepts 
Is a destroying fury, sent from hell 
To plague unhappy men and ruin nations.” 
Haventon. 


‘* Be the day weary or be the day long, 
At last it ringeth to evensong.” 
E. T. M. WALKER. 


Replies. 


CURIOUS ERRORS CAUSED BY HOMONYMY. 
(5% S. iv. 483; v. 155, 211; vi. 111, 199, 
219, 237, 458.) 

Dr. Cuarvyock is certainly unfortunate in his 
reply. I asked him to give another example 
of a Latin 0, like that in hora, producing in French 
two syll: ables. To this he answers th: at, had the o 
been short, he would have compared boeuf and bien 


j 
| 
| 
a 
| 
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with bdvis and bine. I fail to see what the ¢ in | evge from hordeum, lierre (formerly Vierre) from 
bene has to do with the present question of the o hedera, &e. Homo, then, never became in old 
in hora; but, passing over this, beuf and bien are, French home or ome (with an e), and hom or om is 
and have always been, to my knowledge, one | nota shortening of home or ome. Home is the 
syllable, not two. See Littré’s numerous examples | accusative case hominem, and hom is the nomi- 
under beuf and bien; those from the poets clearly | native case homo, just as pdtre is pastor, and pas- 
indicate that beuf and bien have always been | tewr, pastorem, or sire is senior, and seigneur, 
monosyllables. So much for the short 0. Now, | seniorem. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
the o in hora being long, Dr. Cuarnock does not | longer form existed before the shorter one ; they 
even attempt to give an example, but is content | both came into existence together, and each had 
with saying that “there are no immutable or un- | its particular use. As to heur being “ more pro- 
exceptional laws relating to the transfer of words | bably” an earlier form than eur, eiir, I can only 
from one language to another.” Surely, did I | repeat that it is not so. The earlier form is eiir, 
think we had to deal with “ unexceptional ” laws, | in two syllables, whilst heur is comparatively te- 
i should not be satisfied with only one example in| cent. In all the poetry (until the fourteenth 
support of the derivation against which I have | century) in which the word occurs, it is impossible 
entered my protest. But though there are not in | to sean the lines if eiir is counted as one syllable, 
philology, more than in any other science, un- | See, for instance, the following, which I borrow 
exceptional laws, still there are laws, otherwise all | from Littré under heur, bonheur, and malheur :— 


discussions on questions of etymology would be ‘ Biirs, servirs et talens [i.e. désirs] 


perfectly idle, as we should then be at liberty to Me porront encor valoir.” 

derive a given word from any word in any lan- - ; Couc?, xii. (12th century). 
guage, whatever the letters or the number of the “Si fatendrai ..... Te 
syllables in it might be. I cannot suppose that Semeur, Sen meine. 


Couci, xiv. (12th century). 
** Dame Diex par sa grace lui renvoit bon eiir.” 
Berte aux Grands Pieds, xii. (13th century). 


Dr. CHarnock is ready to go so far, and, if so, he 
can hardly accuse me of asking too much when I 
say that a new derivation, like an amendment in 
Parliament, ought to be seconded by at least one 
other similar derivation before it can be taken 
into consideration. At all events, a reference to 


“« Et miex vient de bon eiir nestre 
Qu’estre de bons [7 ¢. riches], c'est dit pieca.” 
Lai de UOmbre (13th century). 
“ En mal eiir, dist Refrangiers, 


Diez (Grammaire des Langues Romanes, tome Trop par estes adés maniers [/.¢. habile].” 
premier, traduit par Auguste Brachet et Gaston Roman du Renart, 2545 (13th century). 
Paris, pp. 148-152, Paris, 1873) will show that I will, for the present, say nothing on the fact 


the transfer of the Latin accented o into the | that Bercheure in his translation of Livy renders 
French language is subject to laws which, if they augurium by aiir, though I persist in advancing 
are not unexceptional, are nevertheless positive | that this also is an argument against heur coming 
and stringent, and that in no case has a Latin | from hora, for it would draw me into a discussion 
aecented o produced in French two syllables. Dr. | on the meaning of heur in old French, and this 
Ciarnock concludes by saying :— answer is already much longer than I had wished. 
“ Looking at homo, which in old French first became | I must, however, add one more remark. As 
home, hom, before it became om, and finally on, I should | Mr, Skeat has very rightly said in “N. & Q” 
say that heur was more probably an earlier form than | (5th G jj, 310), what we want in etymology, 
Cur, Gs French as well as English, is “ not ideas, but facts.” 
Dr. Cuarnockx is right in advancing under cover | I have asked Dr. Cuaryock to give facts ; those 
of such expressions as “I should say” and “ more | he produces in his reply are, as 1 believe I have 
probably,” for not one of the assertions contained | showed, not only not convincing, but inaccurate. 
in this short sentence is correct. First, homo did | As for myself, I have not offered him opinions, 
not in old French become home, hom (with an | not even the opinions of such authorities as Littre 
h), before it became om. It so happens that in|and Brachet, but facts. My facts may be in- 
probably the oldest text in the French language | correct or not to the point ; but until they have 
(Le Serment de Strasbourg, anno 842) the word | been proved, by other facts, to be either the one 
occurs, and its form there is om, without an h:| or the other, or both, the accepted etymology of 
“Si cum om [homo] per dreit son fradra [frére] | heur from augurium will remain on an unshaken 
salvar dist [doit}.” The fact is, the addition or | basis. A. BELJAME. 
suppression of the letter h in French proves| Paris. 
nothing either for or against the derivation of a - 
word from the Latin, as may easily be seen by SPALDING AND !TS ANTIQUARIAN SocteTy (5 
huile from olewm, huttre from ostrea, huit from | S. vii.48, 190.)—In 1861, while perambulating Lin- 
octo, &c., in which the h is added, and by the fol- , colnshire, and making notes which were afterwards 
lowing, in which it is dropped, avoir from habere, | printed in Eastern England, from the Thames to 
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the Humber, I visited Spalding, and can perhaps 
answer the query with which H. P. D. concludes 
his interesting article on the Antiquarian Society 
of that ancient town. Whatever may be the case 

now, the Spalding Gentlemen’s Society was then 
in existence. They hold, so runs my note,— 

“their sittings in the front room of an old house near 
the market place, approached by a stair from a butcher's 
shop—an incongruity which is explained by the fact 
that the room belongs to the society, the house to some 
one else. You might almost fancy the place to have 
been an astrologer's consulting room; for it has the 
same old presses that are represented in old engravings ; 
the same chemical apparatus ; the same green tuble and 
rush-bottomed chairs; the same big lizard and snake 
hanging from the ceiling. There are books of travel, of 
science and philosophy, and the society’s archives; and 
above the mantelpiece an old map of the town and 
neighbourhood, on which, among the explanatory notes, 
you may read that Spalding was dedicated to Venus 
because it was said to have sprung from the foam of the 


sea. 
Water White. 


The readers of “ N. & Q.” will find a good ac- 
count of this society, its founder Mr. Maurice 
Johnson, Dr. Stukeley (a Holbeach man), and of 
their local associates, in the Provincial Literary 
Repository, «2 monthly magazine, published in 
Spalding by Albin during the years 1801 and 1802. 
The publication also gives a good summary of the 
history of Spalding, taken from the minutes of the 
society. 

With regard to the present condition of the 
Gentlemen’s there are several members. The 
Rev. Edward Moore, F.S.A. (a member of the 
founder's family), is the president ; and although 
he devotes much of his spare time to local anti- 
quities, and has been the chief mover in restoring 
(and saving from ruin the beautiful west front) the 
Abbey of Croyland, and Spalding and Weston 
churches, he has, I fear, from the dearth of kindred 
spirits in the town of Spalding and the locality, 
being unable to have many meetings of the mem- 
bers. I cannot but feel the society ought to 
extend its sphere of usefulness, and to do this it 
requires another Maurice Johnson to resuscitate it, 
as its founder did the parent society in 1717. 

The library and museum are in a quaint old- 
fashioned room, part of a private house, situate at 
the foot of the High Bridge, Spalding, over what 
was recently a fishmonger’s shop. The library, 
though not large, contains some valuable books. 
I, however, place the highest value on the four 
volumes containing the minutes, which are well 
written, and the letters and correspondence between 
Maurice Johnson, Stukeley, Cole, and other leading 
antiquaries of their time. To the local antiquary 
the MSS. are exceedingly valuable, embodying, as 
they do, the researches of Johnson, Stukeley, 
Cole, and others, who devoted much time to the 
past history of the fens. Mr. Moore will, I am 
Sure, give any of your readers information as to 


the society, as well as access to the library. The 

late Dr. Moore, Vicar of Spalding, some years 

prior to his death, wrote and published an account 

of the society, with a list of its then past and pre- 

sent members. V. E. Foster, F.S.A. 
Aldershot. 


Bioop Retatioys vii. 149, 198.)—The 
difference between the two correspondents as to the 
definition of blood relations may perhaps be recon- 
ciled by a reference to the circumstance that the 
early use of the term “ consanguineus” in a legal 
sense was not the same as that which it now has. 
Consanguinity was determined by descent from a 
common father, as Justinian (Jnst., iii. 2, 1), in 
describing the succession of agnates, prescribes :— 

“« Ttaque ecodem patre nati fratres agnati sibi sunt, qui 

et consanguinei vocantur.” 
The same appears in the earlier Jnstitutes of Gaius 
(lib. iii. § 10). But this is one of the sections in 
which the text is defective, and has to be supplied. 
Mr. Poste (ed. Oxf., 1871, p. 252) similarly re- 
marks :— 

“ Consanguinei, brothers or sisters by the same father 
opposed to brothers or sisters by the same mother, are 
properly included among agnates, being agnates of the 
first degree.” 

All this was changed by Nov. xviii. (c. iv.), which 
provides :— 

‘Nullam vero differentiam esse volumus......inter 
masculos et feminas ad hereditatem vocatos sive per 
masculum sive per feminam defuncto conjungantur : 
sed in omnibus successionibus agnatorum et cognatorum 
differentiam cessare volumus.” 

Ep. Marsuatt. 


1. Prima facie, blood relationship exists be- 
tween any persons who can trace themselves to a 
common ancestor in whatever line. Of course 
there is considered to be a practical limit ; but 
where it is Mippte Tempiar, or some other 
lawyer, had bettersay. 2. Certainly he is. 3. The 
obvious answer is, paternal aunts; but if Mr. 
BayNeER means, are they blood relations, they 
are by the above definition. 

Cartes F, S. Warres, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


Bonvyte Famiry vi. 447; vii. 52.)— 
There are some errors and omissions in Sir Jonny 
Mac eay’s extract from his pedigree of Bonville 
which need correction and supplying. The manor 
of Shute, near Axminster, which became the chief 
residence of the Bonvilles, was acquired by mar- 
riage in the reign of Edw. I. It remained in the 
family till the extinction of heirs male in the direct 
line by the death of John Bonville, Esq., in 1495. 

Elizabeth Fitz-Roger, by her marriage with 
John Bonville, eldest son of Sir William, brought 
into the family the manor and hundred of Chew- 
ton-Mendip ; the manors of Westkington, Wilts ; 
Selling, Kent ; Merston, Sussex ; and Glen-magna, 
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co. Leicester. That Alice, second wife of Sir 
William Bonville, was Elizabeth’s mother is proved 
by Alice’s Inq. p. m. (4 Hen. VI., No. 34). The 
Inq. p. m. of Thomas Fitz-Roger (5 Ric. IT., No. 
23) and the Fitz-Roger pedigree (Harl. MS. 5180, 
14°) prove that Elizabeth, wife of John Bonville, 
was his heir, being sole daughter of his deceased 


brother, John Fitz-Roger, at which time she was | 
As she | 
is found to be the wife of John Bonville in 1377-8 


under age (Fines Roll, 5 Ric. IL, m. 11). 


(Pat. Roll, 1 Ric. IL, pt. 1, m. 2), I place her 


father, John Fitz-Roger, as her mother’s first | 


husband. Elizabeth, as wife of Richard Stucle, 
d. April 16, 1414 (Ing. p. m. 2 Hen. V., No. 18). 

Alice, her mother, had for second husband Sir 
Edmund de Clyvedon, Kt., of Clyvedon, co. 
Somerset (Close Roll, 10 Hen. IV., m. 27), by 
whom she had no issue. He died Jan. 16, 1375-6, 
leaving his crandson, Edmund, son of Sir Thomas 
Hogshaw, Kt., by Emelina Clyvedon, his daughter 
by a former wife, his next heir (Inq. p.m. 50 
Edw. IIL, 1 nrs., No. 14); and Alice held in 
dower one-third of his manor of Clyvedon (Inq. 
p. m. of Alice, 4 Hen. VL, No. 34; Inq. p. m. of 
Edmund Hogshaw, 12 Ric. IT., 1 nrs., No. 25, and 
Fines Roll, 12 Ric. IL, m. 21). As Ralph Car- 
minow died, holding the manor of Colwey, near 
Lyme Regis, in 10 Ric. IT., and of which Alice was 
possessed at her death in 1426, he must have been 
her third husband. Thus Sir John Rodney, Kt., 
would be her fourth husband. He died on Sunday 
next before Christmas Day, 1400, which was 
Dec. 19 (Harl. MS. 4120, f. 262). Alice had mar- 
ried her fifth husband, Sir William Bonville, Kt., 
of Shute, before April, 1403 (Close Roll, 10 Hen. 
IV., m. 27, and Inq. p. m. of Sir William, 9 Hen. 
IV., No. 42). By him she had no issue ; and she 
died March 27, 1426 (Inq. p. m. 4 Hen. VI., No 
34). Sir William Bonville’s will was also proved 
in London, April 18, 1408 (Register “ Arundell,” i. 
252”, 253, at Lambeth Palace). 

Thomas Bonville, younger son of Sir William, 
is found married before August, 1390, to Cecilia— 
then aged nineteen—second daughter and co-heir of 
Sir John Streeche, Kt., of Sampford-Arundel, co. 
Somerset, who died Aug. 6, 1390 (Inq. p. m. 14 

tic. IT., No. 42). 
1 w. Margaret Daumarle,- 
m. before 1567; aged 19 | 
in 1362. 


Bonville, 


Thomas Bonville died in, or | 
Sir William- 


Kt., fifth h. 


| before, 1401, as Edmund Cheyney, son of his 

widow, Cecilia, by her second husband, Sir Wil- 

liam Cheyney, Kt., of Broke, was born Dee, 4, 
| 1401 (Proof of Age of Edmund Cheyney, 1 Hen. 

VIL, No. 29, and 2 Hen. VI., No. 57). Cecilia 
| died Oct. 18, 1430, when the daughters of her 
above-named son, Sir Edmund Cheyney, Kt., 
were her nearest heirs (Inq. p.m. 9 Hen. VL, No, 
42). John Bonville, the younger son of Thomas 
and Cecilia, died Aug. 10, 1425, s. p. (Ing. p.m. 
4 Hen. VI., No. 19). 

It has been already shown in “N. & Q.” (4% 8. 
viii. 287) that Katherine, the elder daughter of 
Sir William Bonville, was thrice married : 1. Sir 
John Cobham, Kt., of Devonshire; 2. John Wyke, 
| of Nynhyde Flory, co. Somerset ; and 3. Hum- 
| phry Stafford, of Grafton, co. Worcester. 

The Proof of his Age shows that William, first 
Lord Bonvile of Chuton, was born at Shute, either 
on Aug. 12, or 31, 16 Ric. II., 1392 (Inq. 1 Hen. 
V.. No. 58), His second wife was Elizabeth, 
widow of Sir John Haryngton, Kt. (Fines Roll, 
9 Hen. VIL, m. 2), who, as Lord Haryngton, died 
s.p. in 1417. She survived both husbands, and, 
as Elizab th, Lady Haryngton, widow of William, 
Lord Bonvile, died in 1471, when Joan and Eliza- 
beth Courteney, daughters of Thomas, son of Hugh 
Courteney, her brother, were found her next heirs 
and of full age (Inq. p- ™. 11 Edw. IV., No. 64). 

Lord Bonvile’s only son by a former wife, 
William Bonville, Esq., married Elizabeth, daughter 
and heir of William, Lord Haryngton. By her— 
who died before her father—he h ud an only son, 
William Bonville, who, at the age of sixteen, in 1458, 
became Lord Haryngton, on the death of his 
maternal grandfather, by right of descent. Lord 
Bonvile “was an eye-witness of the death of his 
only son and of Lord Harrington, his grandchild by 
him, both being slaia in the battle of Wakefield,’ 
Dee. 31, 1460 (Camden’s Britannia). 

The aged grandsire soon followed them to the 
crave, for, being taken prisoner at the second 
battle of St. Albans, he sutiered decapitation, 
Feb. 17, 1460-1. 

What is accepted as proved in Sim Sons 
MAcLEAN’Ss account is not repeated in the follow- 
ing scheme :— 


| 
| 
| 


-Alice, married, 2. Sir Edmund de=1 h. John 
Nyvedon, who d. 1376; 3. Ralph | Fitz-Roger, 
Carminow ; 4. Sir John Rodney,Kt., | d. _ before 


of Alice. who d. 1400. Shed. March 27, 1426. | 1381. 
William, Thomas Bon-— Cecilia —Sir William Katherine,m.1.Sir Elizabeth, John Bon =Eliza eth, only 
.8.p. Ville, m. be- | Streeche, | Cheyney,Kt. John Cobham: 2. m. Thomas ville, son child and be, 
fore Aug., | aged 19 | of Broke, JohnWyke;3.Hum- Carew,who and heir, | m. before 1375, 
1390, d. be-| in 1390, | Wilts,d.Sep. phry Stafford. She d. Jan. 25, d. 1390. | under age st 
fore 1401. d.Oct.18, | 27, 1420. d. Aug. 1, 1416. 1430-1. 1381, d. Apr 
1430. 116, 1414. 
B. W. 
Southampton. 
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Tar Curtain THEATRE (5* §. vii. 149.)—Your 
correspondent Barnes CHaATTerton asks where 
the Curtain Theatre stood. The locality was first 
alluded to by Stow, in his Survey of London, ed. 
1598, p. 349, in his account of the destruction of 
the Priory of St. John the Baptist. He says :— 

“The church being pulled downe, many houses haue 
bene there builded for the lodgings of noblemen, of 
straungers borne, and other; and neare thereunto are 
builded two publique houses for the acting and shewe 
of comedies, tragedies, and histories, for recreation, 
whereof the one is called the Courtein and the other 
the Theatre, both standing on the south-west side 
towards the [Finsbury] Field.” 

Mr. Halliwell (Phillipps) remarks, in his JUlus- 
trations of the Life of Shakespeare, pt. i, 1874, 
pp. 27, 28 

“The Curtain Theatre, however, was situated on the 

southern side of Holywell Lane, a little to the westward 
of the two trees which are seen in Aggas’s view in the 
middle of a field adjoining Holywell Lane. In a docu- 
ment preserved at the Privy Council Office, dated in 
1601, this theatre is spoken of as ‘the Curtaine in Moore- 
feildes,’ which shows that it was on the south of that 
lane. Stow, ed. 1598, p. 351, speaks of Moorfields as 
extending in ancient times to Holywell, but what were 
usually called the Moorfields in the days of Shakespeare 
did not reach so far to the north, so that the description 
of 1601 must be accepted with some qualification. The 
Curtain Theatre, as is ascertained by Stow's decisive 
testimony, could not possibly have stood much to the 
south of the lane. It must in fact have been situated 
inor near the place which is marked as Curtain Court 
in Chassereau's plan of Shoreditch, 1745. This Court 
was afterwards called Gloucester Row, and it is now 
known as Gloucester Street.” 
Northbrooke, in his Treatise against Dicing, 
Dancing, Vain Plays or Interludes, 1577, men- 
tions the Curtain, and this is considered as the 
earliest allusion to this theatre. 

For many other interesting and valuable items 
relating to this and the principal theatres of the 
Elizabethan era, your correspondent cannot do 
better than peruse Mr. Halliwell’s last work above 
cited. J. JEREMIAH. 

Urban Club, St. John’s Gate. 


Tae Worp “Woman” (5 vii. 43.)—I sup- 
pose Dr. Cuoance does not mean to say—though 
what he does say sounds perilously like it—that 
woman corresponds to It. womini (—Lat. homines) 
in the same way that west does to Fr. owest, and 
wad to Fr. owate. He is doubtiess well aware that 
the older forms wiman and wifman prove an 
historical development essentially different. 

Some have thought, Skinner and Mr. Wedg- 
wood among the number, that woman derives her 
mame in English from her physical conformation, 
as if she had been regarded in primitive times as 

ing distinctively the “ womb-man ” (q.d. homo 
werata), adducing in attestation Fin. waimo, a 
woman ; Sansk. vdima, (1) udder, (2) woman, cog- 
nate with Goth. vamba, Icel. vomb, Scot. wame, 


“The Place of her making was Paradise ; the matter 
(not Dust of the Earth, but) the Ribbe of her Husband, 
a harder and heartier part; the Forme, not a forming 
(as is said of Adam), but a building, not a Potters vessell 
formed, but a House builded for generation and gestation, 
whence our language calls her Woman, quasi Womb- 
Man.” —Microcosmus, 1619, p. 473. 

Compare Verstegan, Restitution of Decayed In- 
telligence, p. 193. Mr. Wedgwood would like to 
claim the same origin for the word wife also. We 
certainly meet other names for the female sex 
having a similar connotation, eg. Old and Pro- 
vincial English mauther or mother, a girl, beside 
moder, the womb; Old Eng. mother, as in Lear, 
li, 4,— 

“O, how this mother swells up toward my heart ! 
Hysterica passio!” 

quean, Dan, quind, Swed. quinna, Gk. gun’, Ir. 
coine, 2 woman, beside Lat. cunnus (used also by 
Horace for a girl), O. Eng. queint, all from the 
root jan, “to bring forth” ; Heb. racham, (1) the 
womb, (2) a girl or woman. 

The word wom), however, was formerly, like the 
Scotch wane, used in the most general way for the 
abdomen, and was not peculiarly applicable to 
women. Most modern philologists see in wifman, 
A.-Sax. wif, Icel. vif, Ger. weih, a derivative of 
the root +i, rap, to weave, Icel. vefa, being so 
named from her chief occupation in primitive 
times. “The wife should weave her own appa- 
rel,” says Clement of Alexandria, referring to Prov. 
xxxi. 19. Compare the words spinster, spindle- 
side, Fr. fuseau, “a spindle, also the feminine line ” 
(Cotgrave) ; quenouille, “a distaffe, also the femi- 
nine line in a succession” (id.) ; opposed to the 
spear-side, Fr. lance, “a lance, also the masculine 
line in a pedegree” (id.); A.-Sax. wapman, “ He 
worhte wep-mani and wif-mann,” A.-S. version 
Matt. xix. 4, — He made them male and female. 
See also Pauli, Life of Alfred, p. 225 (ed. Bohn), 
and Wedgwood, s.r. “ Thane.” 

A. PaLMer. 

Lower Norwood. 


Historic Sires 1x (5" §, vii. 68.)— 
The Historic Lands of England, by J. Bernard 
Burke, Esq. (now Sir Bernard Burke), Lond., 
1849, is a work of something of the nature inquired 
after. It does not, however, relate especially te 
the eastern counties. I shall be happy to lend my 
copy to your correspondent, should he care to see 
it. Henry Stvusns, B.A. 

Danby, Ballyshannon. 


Tue Earviest Known Boox-Priates §. vi. 
469 ; vii. 76.)—This subject seems to attract much 
attention. H1ronDELLE mentions as the earliest 
specimens German and Italian instances dating 
from the sixteenth century. I possess a very fine 
one, which I think may safely be ascribed to the 
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engraver than Diirer, and gives, engraved on wood, 
the arms of his friend Pirkheimer and his wife :— 
“ Pirkheimer’s shield shows the punning heraldry of 
the time—a birch tree (a pirke or birke); that of Rieters, 
two fishes twisted. Behind the shield are two angels. 
What makes it interesting is the inscription, ‘ Liber 
Biribaldi Pirckheimer’; and above, ‘ Sibi et Amicis. P.” 
Pirkheimer married Crescentia Rieters in 1497, and this 
seems to be a label for his books. B, App. 52.""—Scott's 
Life of Diirer, p. 256. 
At the top of the print, which measures 6} inches 
by 4}, is an inscription in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, “ Inicium Sapientie Timor Domini.” Pirk- 
heimer anticipates Grollier’s celebrated inscription, 
“ Sibi et amicis.” DircuFie_p. 


Gipnoy’s Liprary at Lausanne v. 425.) 
-Mr. WILkKiNson’s account does not quite tally 

with a note I have come across in the sketch of 
William Beckford’s life in the Imperial Dictionary 
of Universal Biography, a work, however, by no 
means to be entirely relied on. It tells us (within 
quotation marks, but with no authority named) 
that— 

“ He [Beckford] bought Gibbon’s library at Lausanne 
—above six thousand volumes—to amuse himself when 
he passed that way. He nearly read himself blind 
there, and never used the library afterwards, but gave it 
to his physician, Dr. Scholl.” 

Can Mr. WILKINSON throw any further light upon 
the subject ? Wituiam Greorce Brack. 


“Tne Corns or (5% vii. 36.)- 
H. N. Humphreys was the editor of this work. 
Hamst. 


oF Fiowers §. vii. 45,)— 
About Lewes, Sussex, the Lotus corniculatus and 
L. major are both called “shoes and stockings ” 
by the children. L. C. R. 


Heravpic Quertiss vii. 68, 195.)—1. For 
rules for the application of the tincture of the 
shield to liveries and carriages, see J. E. Cus- 
sans’s Handbook of Heraldry, 1869, ¢. xxvi. 

H1RONDELLE. 


1. I believe the rule as to the regulation of 
liveries is that the coat should be of the same 
colour as the dominant tincture, or field, in the 
arms, and the facings, &e., that of the principal 
charge. The buttons should be of the dominant 
metal in the arms. Henry Srvsps, B.A. 

Danby, Ballyshannon. 


Tue Historic Precepence or Peers (5'" 
vi. 125, 175, 268, 439, 525.)—The list of existing 
peerages which are held by heirs male of Planta- 
genet peers, as given by P. (p. 268), should be 
corrected in one instance. Earl De La Warr is 
the heir male, not of Baron De La Warr (1299), 
whose line became extinct with Thomas la Warr 
in 1426, but of Baron West (date of writ, Feb. 25, 
16 Edw. III., 1342). It would be interesting to 


have a list of those untitled gentlemen who, like 
Mr. S. T. Scrope, of Danby, and Mr. Marmion 
Ferrers, of Baddesley Clinton, are the heirs male 
of the old tenants in capite, and are thus, ing 
heraldic sense, gentlemen since the time of the 
Norman and Angevin kings. Agax. 


SHAKSPEARE AND Lorp Bacon iii. 
vii. 55.)—See Shakespeare from an American 
Point of View; including an Inquiry as to his 
Religious Faith and his Knowledge of Law: with 
the Baconian Theory considered, by Geo. Wilkes, 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Marston. 

R. P. Hampton 


PREMONSTRATENSIAN Appeys (5™ §. vi, 288, 
411, 524.)—In addition to Coverham there were 
two other Yorkshire abbeys belonging to this order, 
Easby, near Richmond, and Egglestone, near Bar- 
nard Castle, and it is worthy of remark en passant 
that all three are very close to each other, and all 
in the North Riding. Easby was founded in 1152 
by Roald, Constable of Richmond Castle, and was 
dedicated to St. Agatha. At the dissolution the 
value was 188l. 16s. 2d. The early history of 
Egglestone is involved in obscurity. It is men- 
tioned in a charter dated between 1195 and 1208, 
and at the dissolution the canons acknowledged 
Lord Dacre as the representative of the founder. 
The income of the house was 651. 5s. Gd. (see 
Murray’s Yorkshire Guide). 

G. W. Tomtrysoy. 

Huddersfield. 


In order to complete my bibliographical note on 
this subject, I beg to mention the following 
elaborate and exhaustive work :— 

“Prémontré. Etude sur l’'Abbaye de ce Nom, sur 
l'Ordre qui ya pris naissance, ses Progrés, ses Epreuves, 
et sa Décadence. Par Ch. Taiée. Paris, 1872, 2 vols, 
8vo.” 

Henri GavssEroy. 

Ayr Academy. 


Harry or Mowmovutn S, vi. 429, 457.)— 
There is a fine portrait of this chivalrous King of 
England in the hall of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where he was educated. In the library of the 
same college there used to be preserved an old 
portrait of him on stained glass, and the inserip- 
tion underneath spoke of him as “ parvi cubiculi 
magnus incola,” and “ victor hostium et sui.” 

Jounx Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A Rirvauistic Erteram (5* vii. 166.)—This 
epigram was not by the lady mentioned by Grirr!, 
but by the elder Hood, in whose works it will be 
found. C. R. 


Worps Wayrtep (5 S. vi. 443, 496 ; vii. 156) 
—Though the English language is well supplied 
with words both for crimes and criminals, it 
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strangely lacking in substantives to signify the 
subjects of these crimes. Thus we have “ murder’ 
and “murderer,” but no word for the murdered 
one: “assassination ” and “assassin,” but no word 
for the subject of the deed ; and the common words 
and too common occurrences) “thief” and “theft” 
ery out for a companion word to betoken the person 
from whom the thing stolen (also nameless) has 
been taken. “ Plaintiff” (plaintive ?) he commonly 
is, and “ prosecutor” sometimes ; but he is always 
by the deed of the thief something that has no 
name. But how this subject opens out! As we 
consider the question, another large squadron of 
nameless functions advances towards us. Simple 
words are wanted to signify the passive objects of 
hosts of verbs ; that is, to stand in the same rela- 
tion to them that “song” does to “sing” and 
“singer,” and “gift” to “give” and “giver.” 
Thus we have “ love,” “lover,” and the paraphrase 
“loved one”; while “forget” and “take” are 
instances of common verbs lacking in this par- 
ticular. A few verbs, indeed, are supplied with 
words for the purpose I mean from foreign sources, 
for instance, “game” belongs indissolubly to 
“play,” and “ prophecy” to “foretell” ; while in 
other cases the participle is taken to form a quasi- 
noun for this purpose, as “slain” and “ dead.” 
But the most urgent want of all I have mentioned 
isa word to signify the person from whom anything 
is stolen. Does its absence show that, during the 
long ages in which English was forming, the lan- 
guige-makers thought everything of punishing the 
thief and nothing of compensating the—what ? 
Vicory. 
Clent, Worcestershire. 


Dr. Brewer’s sixteenth desideratum is “A 
phrase equivalent to the French prenez garde.” 
Surely “take care” is absolutely equivalent. But 
Dr. Brewer says the French means “ take care to 
avoid,” and gives the example “ Prenez garde la 
table.” Unfortunately that is not good French. 
“Prenez garde a la table” means just “Take care 
of that table,” where care perfectly answers to 
garde, the one being just as equivocal as the other. 
That this is so is evident from the phrase “ Prenez 
garde 4 l'enfant,” where the care is for the child ; 
yet in “ Prenez garde i ce puits ” the care is for the 
person addressed. Just so “ Mind the child” 
means don’t knock it over, and “ Mind the well” 
means don’t fall into it. 

Dr. Brewer’s seventeenth desideratum is a 
word to express the substantive compound tout 
ensemble, 1 well remember, in my juvenile days, 
being corrected by a Parisian for using this ex- 
pression, as “‘ Je n’aime pas le tout ensemble de 
cet habit.” He took me up sharp: “On ne dit 
jamais ‘le tout ensemble’; dites toujours ensemble.” 
Yet tout ensemble is French, and I have often won- 


matters because we shall not get clearer notions of 
our wants by describing them in bad French. 
JABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


May I be permitted to draw attention, under 
this heading, to a deficiency of terminology in 
politico-historical science? For instance, there are 
no words to express (1) that whole field of law 
which includes the ancient law treated of by Sir 
Henry Maine and the law of the analytical jurists; 
(2) that whole field of religion which imcludes those 
early religions mentioned in The Science of Reli- 
gion together with Christianity. The reason of 
this is clear. The term “law ” has become synony- 
mous with modern positive law, “religion” with 
modern Christianity, and the earlier conceptions 
have been Jeft without a term to express their 
meaning. There are many other words appertain- 
ing to the detail of these studies which others of 
your readers may be able to supply. The hybrid 
“ sociology” surely needs amendment. I conclude 
by a reference to authorities for three deficiencies : 

(a.) “The names yéyog and gexs have no English 
names which exactly express the same idea.”— Lectures 0 
Comparative Politics (Lect. iii. p- 103, and note 47), by 
E. A. Freeman. 

(.) “Commands are of two species. Some are laws 
orrules. The others have not acquired an appropriate 
name, nor does language afford an expression which will 
mark them briefly and precisely. I must, therefore, 
note them as well as I can by the ambiguous and in- 
expressive name of ‘occus/onal or particu/ar commands.’ ” 
—Austin’s Province of Jurisprudence Determined, Lect. i., 
Campbell's edition, vol. i. p. 95. 

(c.) “ There is no term in the English language which 
denotes the Doctrine of Rights and Obligations.” — 
Whewell’s Principles of Morality, 4th edit., bk. i. cap. iv 
Jv. 

G. Laurence Gomme. 

An erratum occurs in my reply at p. 496 
Under 23, “An adjective to aid, like the French 
aidant,” I suggested ancillary, not auriliary, as 
giving the required meaning. It is a word of fre- 
quent use in legal documents. 

Has Hermenrrupe overlooked the word “in- 
terlocutor”? It is constantly used in speaking, 
for instance, of plays. We say there are so many 
interlocutors in a given scene or dialogue ; and I 
do not see why it should not be used to express 
“the person with whom I have been conversing,” 
unless it be thought too heavy or pedantic for 
common use, which probably it is. 

sy the way, “dialogue” in strictness only ex- 
presses 2 conversation between two. Do we not 
want “ trialogue,” “ tetralogue,” “ polylogue,” &e. 

E. 8. IL. 


Swansea. 


HERMENTRUDE suggests that the person holding 
conversation with another might be called a “talk- 
mate.” It is a good phrase—much better, in my 


dered how it, ought to be used. I note these 


opinion, than that “hard” word “ interlocutor.” 
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But there is another word, better than either—one 
already in the language and in good standing. It 
is the word “ comrade,” a genuine Irish term, with 
the meaning of “ talk-mate.” Comrad means 
“dialogue, discourse”; and com-rad-i (as pro- 
nounced) signifies, or signified, “‘mutual discourses.” 
I see no valid reason why “ comrade,” which now 
means “ companion” merely, should not be used in 
its original and radical sense. W. D. 
New York. 


I think we greatly need feminine substantives, 
as of “ mountaineer,” which one could only express 
by “a woman from the mountains.” “ Traveller,” 
igain, requires some expletive, or it would be sup- 
posed to refer toa man. I believe there are num- 
bers of others. W. M. M. 


Beatrice Cenci (5 §. vii. 188.)—There is a 
very nice article on her in the Daily News for 
Thursd: ty, March 8, 1877, p. 6, col. 2, which gives 
among other things, the discovery of the date 
of her birth by Signor Francesco Labruzzi, of 
Nexima :— 

* Rammaging one day among the archives of the 
church of San Lorenzo and Damaso, he came upon some 
old baptismal records, which he immediately read in the 
order of time till he alighted on the following entry :— 

‘ February 12, 1577. Beatrice, daughter of Signor Frau- 
esco Cenci and of Signora Ersilia, his wife, at the 
Chureh of San Tommaso dei Cenci, by Vincentio 
Antonacci, of Frascati.’ 


The article calls on Signor Labruzzi to clear 
Beatrice from complicity in the murder of hex 

father, and evidently implies that he will not be 

Lbie LO GO F. J. FURNIVALL 


Curistian Names (5" §,. vii. 66.) —Agmon- 


m will be found to be a Christian name in 
families of Vesey and also of Colclough, it 
ng been in turn adopted by some of the de- 
lants of the marri ive of Henrietta, d. of the 


Hon. Agn ondi ham V ese with Cyesar Col- 
th, M.P. in 1726 for co. Wexford. About the 
ume date that a baronetcy became extinct in the 
Col dough family, one was conferred on the elder 
brother of Mr. A. Vesey, and now exists absorbed 
in the viscountcy of De Vesci. But the branches 
immediately connected with the above name are 
bot h in Burke’ s Landed Gentr y. H. W. 
New Univ. Club. 


“Sr. Pawste’s anp Str. Pawsie r’ens” (5 § 
vii. 120.)—This saying, me sentioned in the editori: il 
“Notes on Books,” is, I think, a perversion 
of the original or correct form of the Yorkshire 
proverb. The York version, or @ — Berens 
which I have known from childhood, is “Saint 
days and Postle e’ens.” Thus, in reference to any 
article of dress, food, &c., of superlative excel- 
lence, it will be said, “ We must keep it for Saint 
days and Postle e’ens.’ 


Myrtron or (5"§. vii. 108, 197. )—Will 
A. R. kindly say who the late Mr. ‘J. F. F. G, 
Mytton married, when, and what sons he left ; 

Ecectic. 


(5" vii. 207.)—Roughly speak- 
ing, it is quite true that the human embryo j is 
first like an invertebrate animal, next like a fish, 
then like higher vertebrata below man. The 
cleavage of the yelk of the impregnated ovum or 
germ occurs in worms and mollusks just as with 
the human subject. The formation of a “noto- 
chord” before the true spinal column brings the 
embryo to the condition, to a certain extent, of the 
amphioxus, the lowest of the vertebrata. The 
column itself is at first cartilaginous, as in many 
adult fishes. Subsequently, many parts of the 
skeleton pass through stages representing con- 
ditions maintained in full-grown reptiles and birds, 
All this, however, only relates to essential internal 
structures, It must not be supposed for a moment 
that the human feetus developes during any period 
those external appendages or functional modifica- 
tions of organs (such as feathers, scales, wings, or 
fins) by which fishes and birds are popularly dis- 
tinguished. Consult Huxley’s Manual of th 
Anatomy of Vertebrated Animals (Churchill, 
1871). Doray, F.R.CS. 

Roy. Coll. of Surgeons. 


H. B. L. will find what he wants in Dr. Car- 
penter’s Physiology and Sir Charles Lyell’s Prin- 
ciples of Geology. I am sorry that I have not the 
books here to give the exact references. 

Joun SIKEs. 

Chigwell. 


Joux Jones, M.D. vii. 69, 193.)— 
There were some references to above in the “ Bye- 
gones” column of the Oswestry Advertize, in 
March, 1874. It was there stated that “ Dr. Jones 
seemed to be ignored by all medical biog: iphers . 
even in the select medical bibliog raphy ol the 
Cy lopedia of Pi wtical Mi lict bne, a work “ in- 
tended in some degree to fill an important blank 
in the medical literature of the country,” no men- 
tion is made of him. <A. & Wood refers to him as 
a Welshman, or of Welsh extraction, and as 
“sometimes at Bath, and sometimes in Notting- 
hamshire and Derbyshire.” In the Nottingham 
Guardian, early in 1874, there were some notices 
of Dr. Jones’s connexion with that county, written 
by Mr. J. P. Briscoe. A. R. 

“Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


“ Macnine” (5 §, vi. 304, 435) has been fa- 
miliar to me all my life as a synonym for a “con- 
veyance,” and must be familiar to ‘everybody else 
in that sense in the form of “ bathing- machine.” 
It also seems to be used strangely, as a ‘slang + word, 
by our neighbours across the Ch: annel. I recollect 
a flippant. young Frenchman one day, as we were 
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steaming slowly up the Scheldt, inquiring, to the 
great indignation of the skipper, “ Qu’est-ce que 
cest que cette machine li?” “ Mais, Monsieur,” 
was the reply, “c’est la grande Cathédrale d’An- 


vers!” In Beaujean’s abridgment of Littré’s 


dictionary, amongst the figurative meanings of 


the word, I tind “ Tout grand ouvrage de génie,” 
with the following illustration precisely in point : 
“LEvlise de Saint Pierre de Rome est une éton- 
nante machine” ; so that the Frenchman’s inquiry 
was, after all, by no means so pert as it sounded. 


W. Bixeuam. 


Otp Votvume or Poems §. vi. 249, 296, 
114.)-A few days ago I noticed in Beeton’s 
British Biograpl Y, under the heading of “ Pratt, 
Samuel Johnson, novelist, &c.,” his 
works, including Sympathy, Gleanings Eng- 
land, and Harvest Home. 
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GLY 
and had been allowed to ravage the cultivated land with 
their tusks, had been slaughtered by the exasperated 
rustics during the licence of the civil war. The last wolf 
that has roamed our island had been slain in Scotland a 
short time before the close of the reign of Charles II.” 


ersion 


This last sentence will be a reply to your cor- 
respondent respecting the date of the extinction of 
wolves in England, or rather Great Britain. The 
historian goes on to say :-— 

“The red deer were then as common in Gloucester: 
shire and Hampshire as they now are among the Gram- 
Pian Hills. On one occasion Queen Anne, travelling to 


Portsmouth, saw a herd of no less than five hundred. 
The wild bull, with his white mane, was still to be found 
wandering in a few of the southern forests.” 

We must remember that at that period the arable 
and pasture land did not amount to more than 
half the acreage of the kingdom. 

Wolves appear to have lingered for some time 
longer in Ireland. Macaulay (History, iii. 136) 
says that so late as the year 1710 money was 
levied on presentments of the Grand Jury of 
Kerry for the destruction of wolves in that county. 
He also states that in a poem published in 1719, 
und entitled Macdermot ; or, the Irish Fortun 
Hunter, wolf hunting and wolf spearing are repre- 
sented as common sports in Munster. In William’s 
reign Ireland was sometimes called by ihe nick- 
name of Wolfland. 

The writer of an interesting paper on “ Deer and 
Deer Parks,” in Quart. Rev. (vol. exxy.), says, on 
the authority of Mr. Kingsley, that “ red deer 
|roamed over the barren tracts of Bagshot fifty 
The New Forest contained large herds 


year wo 4 
| down to LSS1. The Fore st of Dean Wi ( eprived 
| of its deer about the same time.” The same » writer 
describes the district of the north of Devon and 
Somerset (the Exmoor), which contains wild red 
deer ich are regularly -hunted. H: marks 
| that mut 1830 the herd had almost ceased to 
jexist, because numbers had been sh by the 
| farmers on account of the injury they did their 
ferops. Tl range of country now nmieasures about 
thirty les from north to south and forty from 
to west. During the thirteen years that Mr. 
Bisset has been master of the fine pack of hounds 
} \ hich hur the se deer, ei hty stags if v-three 
jhinds have been killed or capture In 1867 


} twelve stags were hunted, and every « 0 
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| Perhaps for cat-gallows, in allusion to the punish- 
nent lled the ¢ R. S. Cu arnocx. 

A cat-qallows is a gallows for boys to jump 


over, made by laying a stick horizontally across 
| two forked sticks fixed in the ground. 


H. 


Aw Awncrest Corporat vii. 48, 138.) — 
D.I.R.C. may mean “ Die primo (i.e. of the week) 
resurrexit Christus.” Panocuvs, 
“Run a ric” (5 §. vii. 47, 174) is used in 
Kent as equivalent to passing a joke on or “ hum- 
bugging” a person—not with any reference to 
|farming. “ Don’t run your rigs on me” means 
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“ Don’t attempt to impose on me by what you are 
saying.” A. A. F. 
Miss Bowes (5™ §. vii. 47.)—In a note on 
p. 403 of Col. Chester’s Registers of Westminster 
Abbey, this lady is stated to have been the only 
daughter and heir of George Bowes, of Streatlam 
Castle and Gibside, co. Durham, Esq., by Mary, 
his second wife, only daughter and heir of Edward 
Gilbert, of Paul’s Walden, co. Herts. 
HIRONDELLE. 


Tue Reerciwes (5™ §, vii. 65.)—The extract 
given by Mr. Leruerince from the old newspaper, 
describing the post-mortem decapitation of Oliver 
Cromwell, has recalled to mind the following 
epigrammatic lines, commemorating the paltry re- 
venge of the advisers of the Merry Monarch : 

“ Charles 11. I've hanged old Cromwell, and cut off his 
head. 

Courtiev. O valiant King ! 

Republican, with a sneer. 


dead.” 


But Cromwell first was 


H. Bower. 


“ NINE-MURDER” (5 §,. vii. 69, 133.)—The 
popular name of the butcher-bird or shrike (Lanizs 
evcubitor) is “nine-killer.” The Germans call it 
“ Neuntodter ” :— 

‘Es wird von diesem Neuntiidter vorgegeben, als ob 
derselbde alle Tage erst neunerles todt mache, ehe er etwas 
geniisse, und spiesze es auf die spitzigen Dornen.”— 
H.W. Dobel, Veuerigruete Jigerpractica, &c., Leipzig, 
1754, i. 

I find the word nine-murder in Tauchnitz, Swedish 
Pocket Dictionary, p. 279b, where it is translated 
by “varfigel.” The popular belief to which it 
alludes seems to be exclusively Teutonic. The 
French names chiefly denote the colour or shriek 
of the bird, as pie-gri*che, montagasse, &e. 

A, Scurumper. 

Tettenhall College. 

[Pror. Newron wishes that Mr. A. PatMer 
would state (ante, p. 153) in what part of the country the 
name “ nine-murder” is used. ] 


Orsccre Expressions in AN Dramatist 
(5 S. vii. 167.)—2. Cudshoe.—An affected child- 
ish rendering of the interjection “ Gadso,” which 
is itself a mispronunciation of an Italian word un- 
mentionable to ears polite, though they are still 
offended by its prominent use in the every-day 
talk of that people. 

3. “Green-goose-fair time.”"—A fair held at 
Stratford on Whit Thursday. See Nares. 

4. Lyatica.—A “ fine wine ” of Tuscany, luscious 
but cloying to modern tastes. It is still imported, 
and may be procured in small rush-covered flasks 
at the shops of the Italian-produce dealers about 
Soho. 

5. Shitterbrooke.—This is sufficiently explained 
by the Scotch proverb, “ A spoonful of skitter will 
spoil a pailful of skink (liquor).” 


9. Amene (an old word in archaic spelling) 
pleasant, from Lat. amenus. 
Halliwell under “ Amene.” 


See instances in 
Vincent S. Leay. 


Sr. Any’s Lang, 1711 (5 S. vii. 185.)—When 
Hatton published his New View of London, in 
1708, there was only one St. Ann’s Lane in 
London, namely, the street between St. Martin’s 
on the west and Noble Street on the east (Hatton, 
i. 72); that is, the street north of the present 
General Post Office, and south of the church of 
“St. Anne in the Wiliows.” There were at that 
time two lanes of a similar name in Westminster: 
Great St. Ann’s Lane, between Peter Street and 
the east end of Orchard Street (i. 35), and Little 
St. Ann’s Lane, between Peter Street on the south 
and Pye Street on the north (i. 47). 

In Strype’s Stow, 1755, these two lanes are thus 
described (ii. 644): “Great St. Ann’s Lane, a 
pretty, handsome, well built and inhabited place ; 
Little St. Ann’s Lane, but ordinarily built and 
inhabited.” When Horwood published his map, in 
1799, the name of the former had been changed 
into Great St. Ann’s Street. In 1827, as appears 
from Greenwood’s map, both names had been 
modified ; and in his, and in most subsequent 
maps, they appear as St. Ann’s Street and St. 
Ann’s Lane. 

Sir Roger de Coverley says that his adventure 
took place at a time when feuds between Round- 
heads and Cavaliers ran high. Now, presuming 
him to have been then sixteen years old, this 
would give, as a date, the year 1680, Addison, 
when he-wrote the article (Spectator, No. 125, 
July 25, 1711), lived at Chelsea, and would there- 
fore most likely pass through the lower part of 
Westminster when he went to his publisher, Sam 
Buckley, at the Dolphin, in Little Britain, close to 
St. Ann’s Lane, Aldersgate. It is likely, there- 
fore, that Addison was familiar with both St. Ann's 
Lane, Aldersgate, and Great St. Ann’s Lane, 
Westminster. It is perhaps most probable that 
he intended Sir Roger to speak of the former. 

Purcell, it is said (see Chester's }estminster 
Abbey, p. 238), was born in Old Pye Street about 
1658. A reference to his will, proved Dee. /, 
1695, would probably show where he resided at 
the time of his death. That he lived in St. Ann's 
Lane is stated in Cunningham’s Handbook of 
London, 1850, p. 14, and in Jesse’s London, 1871, 
i. 187. It is also said that Robert Herrick, the 
poet, lived there in the time of the Commonwealth, 
whilst sequestered from his living of Dean Prior, 
in Devonshire. A. 4 Wood, who is, however, not 


very clear upon the subject, states that he lived 
“in the parish of St. Ann’s, Westminster.” He 
may have meant to say in St. Ann’s Lane, in the 
parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster ; but it does 
not seem certain that either Great or Little 5t. 
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A\nn’s Lane, Westminster, existed prior to the 
Restoration. Epwarp So.ty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Tae Titte “ HonovraBLe” (5 §. vi. 489 ; 
vii. 56, 153.)—The assumption of titles by the 
grandsons of living peers is undoubtedly improper, 
and should not be recognized. The children of 
such courtesy lords (a “courtesy peer” I never 
heard of until Mr. Warren introduced him to 
our notice), as younger sons of dukes and mar- 
quises, might, with equal propriety, style them- 
selves “ Honourable.” ‘The gentlemen and ladies 
who have taken such titles have no right to any 
rank or precedence in society, such as is accorded 
to the children of peers, who bear courtesy titles 
jure sanquints. C. S. K. 
Kensington. 


What H. really means to say is, not that the 
principle on which these titles are given is not 
clear and intelligible, but that in his opinion it 
works or may work badly. It is surely clear and 
intelligible enough that the children of a courtesy 
peer should have the same titles as if the peerage 
were actual, and I do not think H. can really fail 
to see either this, or that it is so that these titles 
are at present given and taken. His difficulties 
seem to he prevedence-difficulties, and they arise 
because he forgets that as the titles are courtesy 
titles, they can give no precedence at all of right. 
If they could, they would be so far actual titles, 
since the essence of a courtesy title of course is 
that it gives no privileges. Therefore, the prece- 
dence which the holders of these titles are to take 
arises not from their title, but from their descent ; 
and to give it to the title would be an error of 
those whom H. calls “the profane vulgar.” Of 
course, we can see how they would think it an 
anomaly that a “ Mr.” should take precedence of 
a“ Lord,” but that is only part of their profanity 
and vulgarity ; strictly speaking, the “ Lord” is 
no more than a “ Mr.” himself. At a university 
a Master of Arts is called “ Magister” or “ Mr.,” 
and a Bachelor “ Dominus” or “ Ds.,” which latter 
word, I fancy, most Englishmen would translate 
into “ Lord,” but the academical translation is 
“Sir.” I remember another case of anomaly per- 
haps more to the purpose. The bishops are sup- 
posed to sit as barons, yet they take precedence of 
viscounts. C. F. 8. Warrey. 

Bexhill. 


A Socrety ror tHE Pusnication or Cuurcn 
Recisters (5 §, vi. 484; vii. 9, 89, 131.)—One 
strong argument in favour of the centralization of 
“local” (or national ?) archives is to be found in 
the fact that in many cases neither the custodians 
of these documents nor their clerks are able to 
read them. I commend to Dr. Jessorr’s atten- 
tion the following reply to an application for a copy 


of a will, which will is preserved in the registry of 
a cathedral city :— 
** District Registry, June 27th, 1876. 
“ Dear Sir,—In answer to your letter of the 23rd inst., 
I beg to inform you that wills of the date you mention 
(1486) are engrossed in Latin, and that our copying clerk 
is unable to make copies of them.” 
It is not Dr. Jessorr’s fault that he under 
estimates the number of persons who consult wills 
in the literary department at Somerset House. 
Instead of being “ under sixty a year,” the number 
is over eighty, and the number of attendances of 
each person is, on the average, eleven. 
H. Tims. 


I sympathize entirely with Dr. Jessorr’s views 
as to payment of fees for researches. I wrote a 
note on this subject in 1875 (5 S§. iii. 183), ad- 
vocating abolition of search fees. I think it would 
be much better to reduce the fees than to publish 
the registers. I do not like making objections to 
wny project, even to such a visionary one as this is. 
I think the publication of the registers would be 
a mighty waste of labour ; but cannot the opinion 
of some of the authorities at Somerset House be 
obtained? They have millions of certificates, and 
their experience must be great. According to my 
experience, to trust to voluntary untrained labour 
would be to produce a work so full of errors that 
it would be next to useless. There would be more 
errors than facts. Besides, in numbers of instances 
the clergy have registered names quite wrong. A 
gentleman came to me lately, whose name was 
Walter Rowland H——, and he said he had been 
registered (upwards of thirty years ago) under the 
name of “ Rowland,” and it was only after days 
of searching through the register that the certificate 
was identified by his mother’s name. In another 
case “ Y ” was indexed as “ J.” 

Otrnar Haast. 


Avtnors or Books Wantep (5 §, vii. 89.) — 

The Christian Economy.—Since the query as to the 
authorship of this book was inserted, I have noticed in a 
bookseller’s catalogue the title of what seems another 
edition of the same work—*“ Copy of a Manuscript sup- 
posed to be Written by St. John, found in the Island of 
Patmos by an Aged Christian, translated from the Greek. 
Cheltenham, 1837.” Ep. MArsHaLu. 

(5™ S. vii. 209.) 

The Day after To-morrow ; or, Fata Morgana, was 
written by the late William Bainbridge, Esq., of New- 
castle-on-T'yne, barrister, who died Dec. 15, 1869, about 
sixty years of age. J. MANUEL. 

The Day after To-morrow ; or, Fata Morgana, is by 
“ William de Tyne,” 7.c. William Sidney Gibson, F.S.A., 
formerly Bankruptcy Registrar at Newcastle, author of 
the History of Tynemouth, &e. LL. D. P. 


Avtuors or Quotations vii. 
209.)— 
“ Byzantine boast! that on the sod,” &c. 
There is this parallel thought in Lord Byron’s Muzeppe, 
section xi. :— 
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“The year before 
A Turkish army had march’d o’er ; 
And where the Spahi’s hoof hath trod 
The verdure flies the bloody sod.” 
The parallelism isa remarkable one. ‘Spahi” means 
one of the Turkish cavalry. Frepx. 


HMiscellancaus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

Saint Bartholomew's Hospital Reports. Vol. XII. 
Edited by James Andrew, M.D., and Alfred Willett, 
F.R.C.S. (Smith & Elder.) 

Tuts twelfth volume of a series now well known in 

medical literature contains twenty-five original papers, 

together with the hospital! statistics and the Proceedings 
of the Abernethian Society. In its pages there are no 
obituary notices, for which the hospital is to be con- 
gratulated, since several of the volumes immediately 
preceding the present commence with deploring, in 
short memoirs, the loss of distinguished medical men, 
educated and more or less closely connected throughout 
their lives with the great school of medicine in Smith- 
field. The editors, Dr. Andrew and Mr. Alfred Willett, 
have succeeded in collecting many contributions of great 
merit; the number of articles written by gentlemen on 
the junior and temporary staff is a healthy sign of the 
times for their a/ma mater. Messrs. Holden, Thomas, 
Smith, Willett, Baker, and Marsh contribute details of 
cases of great practical interest in surgery, instances, in 
fact, of rare injuries and diseases which ought to become 
classical in future text books. Mr. Walsham’s paper 
deals fully with a subject almost new to British prac- 
titioners. Among the Proceedings of the Abernethian 

Society there is an admirable paper “ On the Adminis- 

tration of Anzsthetics,” by Mr. Mills, administrator of 

chloroform to the hospital. 


On the Relations of England a 
Earlier Portion of the Pe 
Richards Luard, B.D. (G. Bell & Sons.) 

AN exceedingly interesting treatise on the above interest- 

ing subject ; that the subject is discussed with ability 

and dignity, the name of the author is sufficient guarantee. 

Mr. Luard maintains that during the time of the in- 

fluence of the pontiffs in England, such influence was 

exercised with good judgment and fairness for the general 
benefit. He attributes the ruin of the papal power in 

England to “ the avarice of t pes and the greed dis- 

played by their nuncios and levates.”” Of the oppressions 

and exactions which became common the writer gives 
some notable instances, and the conclusions made there- 
from are convincing, logical, and irrefutable. 


Dieu et moi VVIT. King 
of Fra ace. Deliv: Tan Tow r of the 
Temple at Paris, Adoption, quent Career in 
England. Dedicated to neh Nation and 
European Powers. By Auguste de Bourbon (Son of 
Louis XVII.). (Bentley & Son.) 

As a book belonging to what may be called the literature 

of claimants, this volume is a curiosity. It isa sort of 

challenge to the world to prove that the writer is not the 
legitimate King of France. We think we have read 
much of it before, certainty much of a similar nature; 
but whoever reads this volume should also read M. de 

Beauchesne’s Lowis NX V/I.: his Life, his Susferings, his 

Death. There can then be no mistake as to which of the 

heroes of the two books was the real Simon Pure; this 

said without disparagement to 


the 
By Henry 
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First Platform of International Law. By Sir Edward 

Creasy, M.A. (Van Voorst.) 

Tue late Chief Justice of Ceylon, who has contribute 
so much to the rich stores of literature, has here fy. 
nished, not only to students but to professors and 
practitioners, a ‘‘ platform ” which is “ meant to supply 
a sound foundation and a duly arranged framework, tp 
which much must be added from further materials and 
other architects, but which will facilitate the acquisition, 
the orderly grouping, the perception, the retention, and 
the right employment of continually increasing stores of 
knowledge.” It is a book especially for all who ap 
endeavouring, by the study of historical and political 
science, to qualify themselves to do their duty as members 
of a free state. This is illustrated in a dozen chapters, 
beginning with the ‘ Distinction between Moral Lay 
and Positive Law,” and ending with a chapter on the 
rights and liabilities arising out of a state of warfare with 
regard to neutrals. 

Mr. Cowpen Crarke.—This well-known and much 
esteemed member of the noble army of workers died on 
the 13th inst., at Genoa, in his ninetieth year. His death 
was a natural one, that is, unaccompanied by disease, 

In the Academy of Arts, Newcastle, on Friday week, 
McKenzie’s History of Newcastle-on-T yne and Gateshead 
(2 vols.), 1827, with plates and original sketches, pro- 
duced 15/. 10s. ; Sir G. Nayler’s Coronation of George IV., 
atlas folio, 1838 (coloured plates), 9/. 10s.; and the Works 
of Hogarth, by Heath, atlas folio, 81. 


Patices to Correspontents, 


Ox all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

A. «The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer— 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 

The first true Gentleman that ever breathed.” 

See Dekker’s Z/onest Whore, pt. i. Act i. se. 12. 

E. T. M. V.— 

** Though the mills of God grind slowly,” &e. 
From Longfellow’s Retribution, adapted from the Sina- 
gedichte of F. von Logau. 

(5 


S, vii. 208.)—Mr. Paget is referred to 


, o24, 393, and 5 8. iii, 427. 


W. F. C.—It, of course, means “ Honour bids.’ 

F. W. Ospory.—The lady's name is Lewes. 

T. E. G.—The word means “ fate.” 

“ Luxyn.”—Next week. 

Errata.—“ Hosrrtium ” (ante, p. 209.)—Col. 2, 1. 21, 
in the quotation from the charter of Limerick, for 
“ shop,” read “ ship.” 

SULWER (ante, p. 
wishes to correct an error. 
be “1852.” 

CLARE, THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE Port (ante, p. 
By a slip of the pen, which passed undetected, Clare was 
erroneously called the ‘* Nottinghamshire poet.” 


205.) —Mr. 
In line 2¢ 


TOWNSHEND MAYER 
“©1844” should 


220.)— 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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